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EDITORIAL 


THE CHURCH AND RURAL LIFE 


The first three articles in this issue contain interesting material 
about what is being done by Christians in China to help the welfare 
of the country people. On pages 526-532 there are further accounts 
of definite projects whereby the Church is trying to improve the 
- conditions of life for the farmer and his family. Throughout the 
world today, in many other countries as well as China, in spite of 
persecution, suffering and evacuation, the countryman strives to cling 

to his good earth. Conditions may vary in different countries, but 
man still wants his own home, his own bit of land be it ever so small. 
Books and.films tell us much about the hard struggle for existence 
of those who elect to make their living by working on the land. 
China’s vast agricultural population has witnessed many changes and 
suffered much. One welcome development in public opinion nowadays 
is that the miserable lot of most of the farmers is appreciated by 
intellectuals, students, statesmen and those who live in the cities. 

There is more interest in the problem of the rural community and 
a slow but increasing movement to devise practical measures to raise 
the standard of living. One such method is that of cooperatives and 
there is no doubt that this movement has received great impetus 
during the last three years of warfare. Some aspects of the co- 
operatives may not be entirely perfect and there may be defects 
occasionally due to weakness in, or lack of, personnel. Nevertheless 
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there is a growing conviction that cooperative principles are on the 
right lines. Various Christian individuals and groups have shown 
interest in this project and recently the N.C.C. has tried to help in 
the educational side by distributing literature. 


Three pamphlets in English priced at 10 cents have already 
been issued: These are Christians and the Cooperatives, by Rev. 
Ellis Cowling; Cooperation and Religion, a chapter from Masters of 
Their Own Destiny by Father Coady of St. Francis; and In Business 
for Service, a chapter by Rev. James Myers from a forthcoming 
volume The Quest of God through Service, edited by Lotz and 
Lankard. In addition, the N.C.C. has been working on the prepara- 
tion of a hand book in English for those in China specially interested 
in relationships between the Church and cooperatives. 


Whatever be the outcome of the great struggle now going on 
in Europe and in the Far East, it is abundantly clear that the bulk 
of mankind is becoming more and more determined that due atten- 
tion should be directed to the problem of livelihood and that this 
problem should be tackled in a way so as to benefit the greatest 
number and not merely a small minority. War has caused many 
individuals and groups to rethink seriously about the fundamental 
problems of life and so there is emerging a consciousness that unem- 
ployment and poverty are not problems concerning which we can. 
shut our eyes, but rather that the provision of adequate food, clothing 
and shelter should be a common right of every human being. If 
Christian men and women desire for themselves and for their fellows 
an existence that is different from that of slaves or of animals, they 
must devote more time and thought to evolve eT measures for 


the creation of a new social order. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH 


Christians in Europe and America as well as in China are being 
roused by war and our present environment to demonstrate more 
clearly that the Christian religion does apply to our modern life. 
Reference has already been made to the Christian Newsletter started 
last October in England. We are glad to draw attention to the 
publication of a new fortnightly magazine edited by Basil Mathews 
entitled the Christian Commonwealth. This magazine is designed 
“to show how the religious world approaches the problems of daily. 
life amid the many distractions and challenging changes enforced by 
war.” The annual subscription is 10 shillings and the magazine may 
be ordered from Amberley House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 
As we are sure that our readers will be interested in this new 
magazine we quote here the leading: article of the first issue:— | 


A Christian Commonwealth by Basil Mathews 


“It is no longer possible to take Christianity for granted. 
Christianity is challenged—challenged as a way of life, as a code of 
virtue, as a proper basis for civilisation at all. And, before the war 
in Europe is over, all who call themselves by the name of Christian 
will have to think out what they mean by that name, or whether the 
name means anything to them at all. For Christianity is on the 
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defensive. An Anti-Christ has arisen while the Churches slept. It 
has invaded the realm of politics, and by ruthless despotisms has 
fashioned—and is fashioning—whole communities in which the 
Christian religion is banned, as in Soviet Russia, or is tolerated only 
in a paganised form, as in Nazi Germany, and the name of Christ 
is scorned as a Jewish myth. If it continues its conquering way, a 
world will emerge in which God, as the Universal Father of whom 
Christ taught, will have been outlawed; and tribal deities, gods and 
idols of men will be erected in His place. That devastating march 
onwards must be stopped—stopped by force at geographical frontiers, 
may be; but, supremely, its demonic power arrested by a spiritual 
WB of the ranks of free Christian thought and life every- 
where. 


We are not concerned with dogma or controversies on doctrine. 


_ We are not especially anxious for the Churches, as such or for any 


individual Church. But we are very keenly concerned for people— 
for men and women and children, who have to. live and work; whose 
right it is to live and work in happiness; and who owe that right, 
whether they are aware of it or not, to the common heritage of 


_ Christianity which has leavened their Western civilisation for two 


thousand years. The leaven has acted, no doubt, imperfectly. The 
result of its action, at any rate, falls tragically short of what it 
might have been., But there has been a result, nevertheless. There 
are marks which show that Christianity has lifted human kind above 
the cruel and the barbarian. And to preserve those marks for this 
generation, and for generations beyond, is worth all the material 


| values of men—wealth, prosperity, comfort, security, life itself. 
- Christ the Son of God is arraigned before crude heathen power again. 
_ Christianity is assailed in the citadel of its strength. Against the 


onrush of Evil, in this day of its arrogant might, there must stand 


firmly, faithfully, and with purity of heart, a Christian Common- 
wealth. 


Such a Commonwealth remains to be built. But its ingredients 
abound. Millions of people in every land hold fast to the principles 
inherent in Christian living. They carry on the torch of a Christian 


_ civilisation. But their effective power is minimised through want of 
- corporate thought and action. They are separated by oceans and 
by miles of land; they are sundered by national loyalties and affec- 


tions; they are laid open to disintegrating doubt by diversities of 


Church teaching and by ecclesiastical prejudice. For resistance to 
_the subtle undermining of Christianity and to the final sudden seizure 
- of civilised rights, they are in the worst possible strategic position. 


This strategic disadvantage for defence must be overridden— 


transmuted into a strategic advantage for offence. There must be 
formed a Commonwealth of people, the wide world over, in which 


national and sectarian divisions, though locally preserved, are trans- 
cended in the service of a universal cause. A better world can only 
come about if all who yearn for it are prepared to pool their energies 


for the sake of building it. A new. world order can only have per- 
~ manence in so far as its foundations are planted. in Christ’s twofold 
principle of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
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The Christian Commonwealth is an instrument at once of defence 
and of construction—defence against an assault upon Christianity 
more desperate than five hundred years of history have seen; con- 
struction of a social and international framework in which, after the 
physical bastions of Anti-Christ have been demolished, a Christian 
civilisation can become, no longer a distant _ Utopia, but a world 
reality. 

It is in this that we believe. It. is for this that we strive, and 
shall strive. And we summon Christian people everywhere to join 
us in a Christian Commonwealth, set upon the attainment of a new 
world order—an order in which the. fruits of the Christian spirit 
shall achieve such practical embodiment, in international relations 
and social standards, as that humanity may at last be free.” | 


A Prayer for the Present Times 


“After this manner’ let us offer the prayer of God’s Family: 

Our Father, which art in heaven: — 

Through the unity of Christians of every nation in allegiance 
to Thee, through all strivings after a and peace, 

Hallowed be Thy Name;- 

Through the triumph of love over * fear, and of self-sacrifice over 
self-assertion, 

Thy Kingdom come; | 

Through the leaders of the nations, and through our wills in 
harmony with Thine, 

Thy will be done; | | 

By nations working together for the good of all, by peers 
help given to the needy, 

Give us this day our daily bread; 

Because of our jealousy, bitterness and self seeking, tue we 
have trusted in ourselves and forgotten Thee, 

Forgive us our trespasses; < 

If others have injured us in any way, 

We forgive them that trespass against us; 

When the opportunity comes of gaining some advantage for 
ourselves at the expense of others, | 

Lead us not into temptation ; 

When circumstances arise that make us prone tei: sin or to make © 
wrong choices, | 

Deliver us from evil; 

For over all races Thou rulest' as King, Thy fatherly love 
embraces all, and in Thy will is our peace; 

Thine is the Kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen.” (The February, 1940.) 


NOTICE 
For many years Rev. J. R. Saunders has re on work for 
children at Shiu Chow, Kwangtung. He has homes for orphan 
children and as the work is developing he needs at the present time 
the help of a missionary couple. A salary can be provided. Those 
interested kindly apply to Mr. Saunders during August at Peitaiho 
or to this office. 


the 


Cooperatives and Christian Missions 
| LEWIS S. C. SMYTHE 


HE visit of ‘the famous three sisters of Ghine, Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, Madame Sun Yat-sen, and Madame H. H. Kung, to 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives in Chengtu on April 25th is 
symbolic of the political neutrality of Chinese Industrial 


Cooperatives. Madame Chiang took an active part in setting up the 
semi-governmental promotional agency, Chinese Industrial Coopera- 


tive Association,! at Hankow in August, 1938. Madame Sun Yat-sen, 


who has been more sympathetic to the Chinese Communists in the 


past, was Honorary Chairman of the Hongkong Promotion Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives. Madame H. H. Kung 


has loaned money for starting gold mining cooperatives in the North- 


west and represents more what is known in the West as the “monied 


interests.” On the other hand, in terms of the independence of 


C.I.C., no one nor all three together of these three sisters control it. 
It is more -directly under Dr. H. H. Kung than anyone else in the 


Government but he recognizes that it.must be a popular movement 


rather than just a governmental agency Hence its official designation 
as a “semi-governmental agency.” Probably the future status of 
that independence of the movement depends as much on how rapidly 
an intelligent leadership can be trained up in the cooperatives and 
their federations as upon opinion and policies of Government leaders. 


| t Rapid Growth of Cooperatives in China a Challenge to Christian 


Missions. 
The Cooperative Movement in China had its roots i in the “May 4th 


Movement” of 1918, and in the efforts of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and other 


Kuomintang leaders as early as 1919. It began with consumers 
cooperative stores in Peiping, Shanghai and Swatow, and with pro- 


ducers’ cooperatives as the Tating Co-operative -Society in Hunan, 


the Peasants’ Co-operative Society in Hsiaoshan, Kiangsi, and the 


_ Changsha Pen-Makers’ Society. The early recognition of the need 
of education in cooperation brought about the Weekly Co-operative 


Institute in Shanghai in 1923. The program of the Second National 
Congress of the Kuomintang in 1926 included the provision that all 
forms of farmers’ cooperatives should be promoted. Chiang Kai- 
shek and Chen Kuo-fu jointly proposed at the Fourth Plenary Session 


of the Central Executive Committee of the Supervisory Committee 


of the Kuomintang in February, 1928. the organization of farmers’ 
banks and the organization of all kinds of cooperative societies.” 


Thus it will be seen that the cooperative movement in China 


started apart from the active promotion of Christian missions. 


However, in the Autumn of 1917 an Anglican missionary (S.P.G.) 
Rev. Fred Hughes, a spiritual descendant of the Christian Socialists 


‘So prominent in the British cooperative movement, organized a credit 


1. Locally known in Free China as “C.I.C.” In the Philippines and 


America as “Indusco.” 


- 2. Lawrence M, Chen. “The Co- operative Movement in China,” Informa- 
tion Bulletin, Vol. I. No. 12. Council of international: Affairs, Nanking, 


China, September 1, 


| 
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society among the farmers in his parish of Anp’ing, south of 

Paotingfu. They were sufferers from the great flood of that year. | 
After successful rehabilitation they returned the loans and the 
society was dissolved. But it had its results in interest in Peking 
and Tientsin and locally, as is reflected in the fact that the first union 
of credit cooperatives in China was formed in Anp’ing.* It was in 
connection with famine relief in 1921: that the China International 
Famine Relief Commission, with a number of missionaries on its 
staff and with active help from the American Board, began to experi- 
ment with farmers’ .cooperative credit societies. The first such 
society was organized near Nanking under Professor Paul C. Hsu of 
the University of Nanking which was then representing the C.LF.R.C, 
{fn organizing the first ten societies financed by the Relief Commission 
as an experiment. The first farmers’ marketing cooperative in China 
was organized in 1926 at Wukiang, near Nanking, by the University 
of Nanking. Professor Paul C. Hsu was instrumental in securing the 
first governmental recognition of cooperatives in China from Gover- 
nor Han Kwoh-chuin of Kiangsu Province and later helped draft the 
Kiangsu cooperative law in 1928. The first national cooperative law 
was not proclaimed until September, 1935, recently revised in 
November, 1939. The agricultural missionaries, Dr. J. Lossing Buck 
and Mr. John Reisner, at the University of Nanking were also vitally 
interested jn this development. While in the societies later developed 
under its Extension Department the educational and social side of 
the cooperative was promoted, the general emphasis of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics of the University of Nanking was on 
the economic side. They insisted that. cooperation was more a form 
of business organization than a philosophy or a philanthropic effort. . 
But to disentangle the technical and the philanthropic interests of 

these Christian sponsors would be difficult! Professor R. H. Tawnev 
of the Londen School of Economics furthered the technical interest 
in both farmers’ credit societies and industrial cooperatives by his 
recommendation during his visit to China in the spring of 1931.5 | 


Thus the consumer and productive cooperatives were first pro- 
moted by Kuomintang leaders and they gave political backing for 
the whole movement. But farmers’ credit societies were first started 
by missionaries, the C.I.F.R.C. and the University of Nanking. 
Through promotion by the C.I.F.R.C. in the north and, after the 1931 
Yangtze flocd, in the Yangtze valley and by provincial covernment 
cooperative commissions the number of cooperative societies increased 
rapidly from 1 in 1918, to 722 in 1928, to 37,318 at the end of 1936 
and to 90,738 societies in February, 1940. In 1938 the credit societies 
were 86 per cent of all societies. The rapid growth continued through 
the sudden impact of the war in 1937. In the hsien reporting in both 
years, 1936 and 1937. the total number of societies nearly doubled, 
increasing from 15,061 to 28,440. In 1988 more complete reporting 
showed 64,565 societies. The latest peere for the total number of 


8. Professor J. B. Tayler is my source 

4. I am indebted to staff members of the University of Nanking for this 
information. 

5. Land and Labour in China. London. George Allen and Unwin, 1932, 
pp. 95- 76. 
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members was at the end of 1937, 1,541,785 members in 28,449 
societies or an average of 54 members per society. If the same 
average size applies, there would have been 4,870,000 members of 
cooperatives in China in February, 1940. Loans to these societies 
during 1939 totalled $140,109,321 with a total of outstanding loans 
in- February, 1940, of $74, 978 049.6 


_ The newest development in the cooperative movement in China is 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives. Starting from Hankow in August, 
1938, by the spring of 1940 the Chinese Industrial Cooperative 
Association has thrown a line of industrial cooperatives across 
15 provinces of Free China from Lanchow in Kansu to the outskirts 
of Canton in Kwangtung. Its societies also extend west to Tali in 
Yunnan as well as north to Yulin in Shensi, and behind Japanese lines 
in Shansi and northern Anhwei. On December 31st, 1939, C.I.C. had 
organized 1,284 societies with 15,625 members. Of these societies, 
296 were in the Southeast Region, 442 in the Szechuan-Sikiang 
Region, 371 in the Northwest Region, 151 in the Southwest and 
24 in Yunnan. Mr. Rewi Alley claims there were an additional 
132 societies in the Yenan district not included in this report. 


| Consequently, a conservative estimate is that at the end of April, 


1940, there were 1,500 societies with 18,000 or more members. 
This amazing spread of industrial cooperatives, which require 

much more supervision and instruction than do credit societies, had 

been carried out with a C.I.C. staff of only 500 persons, including 


-engineers as well as organizers, and for most of the time on a pro- 


motional budget of only $80,000 per month. To do it C.LC. only had 
at its disposal, up to December 31, 1939, loan funds to the extent 
of $4,000,000 including bank loans of which $2, 607, 302 was out- 


standing at that: date. 


Textiles has been the biggest line of work for the industrial 
cooperatives of which during the closing months of 1939 an Army 
order for 400,000 wool blankets formed a large part. In connection 
with this some -7,000 spinning women were mobilized in Szechuan 
and as many or more in the Northwest to spin the wool cross thread 
for the blankets. Most of these women were not organized into 
cooperatives and are not included in membership figures above. 
They were originally only supposed to be needed for four months 
and it is not advisable to try to organize seasonal workers. But 
when the wool work and a new army blanket order for 1940 are 
started, as many of these women will be organized into cooperatinae 
as can be satisfactorily. 


The industrial cooperatives have entered some 250 lines of pro- 
duction: There are cooperatives that weave, spin, and knit, make 
towels, absorbent cotton, gauze and absorbent ramie, and do tailoring. 
They have also entered the followi ing lines: printing, tanning, sugar 
refining, preserving of foods, rice and flour milling, lime burning, 
dyeing. oil pressing, wood working, coal and gold mining, production 
of aleohol, dry cells, school supplies, cigarettes, cigars, pens, thermos 
bottles and radio equipment, making of cloth and leather shoes, boats, 


6. All currency reterred to in this article is Chinese national currency 
unless specified, 
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brick and-tile, candlemaking, making of soap, bamboo and cane 
articles, suitcases, glass, furniture, confections, etc. In connection 
with these productive enterprises cooperative hospitals, schools, 
creches, recreation grounds and clubhouses have been established, 
especially in the Northwest. In addition training institutes for 
organizers, accountants, and members have been conducted.’ 


At Chengtu, one of the larger of th 50 C.I.€. offices (“depots”) 
and one with which I am personally acquainted, the growth has been 
phenomenal. The local C.I.C. office was opened in February, 1939, 
and advertisements were posted that the office would organize 
workers into cooperatives and grant loans to satisfactory societies. 
Seven mechanics applied to organize a machine cooperative-—the usual] 
lead off in the C.I.C. set up because it can then make the machines 
necessary for other cooperatives in the locality. By April they had 
a $17,000 loan and borrowed machinery on which to make their own 
equipment including four lathes. Their shop was built and equipped 
by July, 1939, and they went into producing 5,000 spinning wheels 
10 wool pickers, 5 wool milling machines, 10 cotton carding machines 
and other items for the army blanket program. Since then they 
whave produced a complete set of machine-shop equipment including - 
lathes and a planer for the new vocational department of Oberlin- 
in-Shansi now refugeeing at Chintan near Chengtu. This machine 
cooperative now has 22 members, hires 22 apprentices and 20 other 
workers, including 5 carpenters and a number of coolies to. provide 
power for turning their lathes. They have done all this with hand 
power because they are set up in the country to avoid bombing. 
Their total loans during the first year amounted to $55,000 of which 
they have repaid $20,000. They have $4,373 in paid-up share capital 
and only $35,000 in outstanding loans. In other words their ratio 
of loans to share capital is only 8:1 which is not bad for a business 
with such expensive equipment and less than a vear old. In its first 
nine months of operation from July, 1939, to March 1940, they did 
$50,969 worth of business and turned most of their profit of $4,009 
on that into share capital. Their total assets at the end of March 
amounted to $66,089. 4 


By the end of April, 1940, there were 51 industrial cooperatives 
in and around Chengtu with 516 members, of whom 50 were women, 
hiring 198 apprentices and 82 non-member workers or a total work- 
ing group, including the 5,000 spinning women, of 5,796 workers. 
In their first incomplete year these 51 cooperatives had not only 
produced 75,000 blankets valued at nearly $1,000,000 between 
September and April in 24 weaving cooperatives but had carried out 
enough other production to make a grand total of $1,834,497. The 
total loans for the year were $400,285 and of this $153,085 had been 


7.. I have here followed the order of listing used by Robert W. Barnett in 
his article, “Chinese Industrial Cooperatives on Trial” in the Far Eastern 
Survey, February 28, 1940, but with some corrections and additions. I have 
sent a reply to some of his criticisms including the fact that the society which 
he reports had loans in proportion to subscribed share capital of 250 to 1, now 
has a ratio of 9:1 only: And on December 31, 1939, this ratio for all C.1.C. 
societies stood at 6.3 to 1. His emphasis on the need for more well-trained 
personnel is very true. | 
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repaid leaving $247,200 outstanding at the end of April. At that 
time the total subscribed share capital was $20,198 which makes 
a ratio of loans to subscribed share capital of 12.2 to 1. Half of the 
share capital was paid up. The army blanket program was carried 
out on advances from the Army. All of this was done on a monthly 
promotional budget of only $1,240 (U.S.$83.00 at present exchange!) 
plus a similar amount for personnel especially needed for supervising 


the blanket program, 


Looking again at all China, we see a cooperative movement with 
over 90,000 societies including over 4,000,000 members which has 
been increasing approximately 40 per cent per year since 1934. 
Surely here is something with great potentialities for good, both 
economic and social. A large proportion of those members are 
assuming unlimited liability for their fellow members’ loans—which 
means considerable acceptance of the principle “I am my brother’s 
keeper.” Furthermore, the movement is non-political and neutral. 
However, the Christian movement as such in China has had com- 
paratively little to do with it. It was as late as the spring of 1935 
that the leaders of the consumers’ cooperative movement and 
Christian leaders in America got together at a retreat near Chicago. 
The Christian Cooperative Movement grew out of that the next year 
as a result of the visit of Kagawa to the United States. In the fall 
of 1939 it was through the efforts of Dr. W. Y. Chen and Dr. T. H. Sun 
of the National Christian Council and Dr. Hu Shih-chi of the Central 
Cooperative Administration that the Christian Ccoperative Movement 
was started in China. It is very significant that Dr. Hu Shih-chi’s 
interest in such a combination of forces was largely the result of the 
fact that he attended the conference in the United States that started 


_the Christian Cooperative Movement there! This has eventuated in an 


experimental center for the development of cooperatives by the 


National Christian Council near Chungking. 


Our figures above have shown the business success of the 
cooperative movement. For several years the Chinese banks have 
been willing to loan to farmers’ cooperatives and now the Bank of 
China has assigned $20,000,000 to be loaned to industrial cooperatives 
at 9.6 per cent interest per year. That means C.I.C. is over the first 
hurdle of any movement for economic improvement—business success. 
And until the banks become interested the amount of capital available 
is very small. But business success is only one half of a cooperative 
movement! ‘While closely related in many ways to its business 
success, the other half is to make it truly cooperative. With its 
rapid-fire spread and a limited number of even partially and hastily 
trained organizers, the agricultural credit cooperatives have suffered 
from lack of sufficient education of members and of supervision. 
Excepting in Fukien no systematic audit has ever been attempted. 
And an audit should investigate whether the society is being run 
cooperatively or not as well as to check up on its financial soundness. 
Much earlier in the process the Chinese Industrial Cooperative 
Association is recognizing the urgent necessity for thorough super- 
vision, education of members, and audit. Industrial cooperation is 
so much more intensive than agricultural cooperative credit societies, 
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especially as they have been operated in China. Meeting once a 
year to collect old loans and apply for a new loan is all that is 
absolutely necessary in a credit society. But an industrial cooperative 
box to operate daily and involves not only cooperative credit, but also 

ooperative purchase of raw materials, cooperative manufacture, 
annie in a self-governing workshop, and cooperative sale of the 
manufactured product. 

If it is granted that the cooperative organization of business, 
both farming and industrial, is more Christian than ordinary private 
business, then the Christian movement in China has missed a great 
opportunity in not having participated more actively in the coopera- 
tive and social education in the cooperative movement in China to 


date. 


II. Cooperatives and a Christian Social Rater 

But is the cooperative organization of business more Christian 
than ordinary private business? Some would also ask is it more 
Christian than the Communistic, National Socialist or Fascist 
organization of business. The author tried to answer this question 
‘four years ago.® I will, therefore, concentrate here on explaining 
how Christian the cooperative organization of business is. 


Listen to one of its early exponents, George Holyoake: “Co- 
operation touches no man’s fortune, seeks no plunder, causes no dis- 
turbance in society, gives no trouble to statesmen, enters into no 
secret associations, contemplates no violence, subverts no order, 
envies no dignity, asks no favor, keeps no terms with the idle, and 
will break not faith with the industrious.” In the world of strife 
we have today, much of which has an economic basis, this sounds 
like the millenium. And yet it is descriptive of a movement now 
95 years old, having started in a successful form at Rochdale, England, 
in December, 1844, when 28 weavers opened their cooperative store. 


“A cooperative society is a voluntary association in which the 
people organize democratically to supply their needs through mutual 
action, in which the motive of production and distribution is service, 
not profit, and in which it is the aim. that performance of useful labor 
shall give access to the best of rewards,” says James P. Warbasse 
in his excellent bock, Cooperative Democracy. 


The basic four principles of a cooperative society known as the 
“Rochdale Principles,” are: (1) Open membership; (2) Democratic 
control, or one member, one vote; (3) Dividends go to patrons in 
proportion to patronage; and (4) Limited interest on share capital. 


Contrast this with a capitalistic stock company. The stock 
company has an exclusive membership. True, many persons may 
purchase shares. But since voting'is by shares instead of by. stock- 
holders, it is possible for an individual stockholder or a small group 
of them, by acquiring a majority of the stock outstanding, to prevent 
any new stockholders from coming into the organization. In 4 
capitalistic stock company contro] is on the basis of capital rather 


8. Written in May, 1936, and ‘published as “Cooperatives in a Christian 
Social Order” in Chinese Recorder, December, 1936, pp. 742- 749. | 
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than members. It is “one share, one vote” instead of the cooperative 


way of “one member, one vote. ” Furthermore, dividends in a stock 
company are according to shares, that is, capital invested in the 
business. In accordance with the third Rochdale principle profits in 
a cooperative are divided according to “patronage.” In a consumers’ 
cooperative store this is in proportion to purchases during the year. 
In an industrial cooperative it is usually in proportion to wages 
earned during the year. For this reason many persons insist that 
the term “profit” should not be used in a cooperative. In a con- 


-sumers’ society it is really savings on purchases to be returned to 


members. In an industrial society it is largely payment of additional, 
deferred wages because it is the balance of what the work of the 


members has brought. In the fourth place, in the stock company 


capital invested receives the dividend usually in proportion to earn- 
ings of the business, usually over 10 per cent and at times 100 per 


cent. In the cooperative, capital is paid a limited dividend (or 


interest), usually from 4 to 6 per cent per year. Cooperators state 
this contrast by saying: in the capitalistic stock company, capital is 
master; in the cooperative, capital is a servant. Capitalistic enter- 
prise takes the profits from the many purchasers or workers and 
gives it to a few who have invested capital in the business. The co- 
operatives return the profits to the purchasers and workers but pay 


capital its “wages” in the form of a dividend equal to the minimum 


rate of interest at which it could be purchased in the local market. 
True, in the credit society and credit union (as it is known in 
America) the dividends are paid in proportion to shares, but it is 
limited to 6 per cent by the American Federal Credit Union law and 
to 10 per cent bythe Chinese cooperative law. ) 


Now we are in a position to consider how Christian the co- 
operative is. T. W. Mercer has stated the principles upon which 
cooperatives are based as follows: the Principle of Universality, the 
Principle of Democracy, the Principle of. Equity, the Principle of 
Economy, the Principle of Publicity, the Principle of Unity, and the 
Principle of Liberty... We do not have space for discussing these 
principles fully here but have appended V. S. Alanne’s summary of 


them and how they are implemented in cooperative practice at the 


end of this article.° A brief perusal of them will show the broad 
ethical basis upon which cooperatives are organized. Note, organized 
and not just some platitudes announced by those profiting by the 
enterprise! 


Let us summarize. Caapasaiens are more Christian than 
ordinary capitalistic enterprise because of the following practices. 


1. Cooperatives eliminate the practice of a few profiting at the 
expense of the many. The cooperative credit society has been the 
most effective means found for reducing interest rates to farmers 
and others. Consumer cooperatives return any “profit” to the 


9. Review of International Cooperation, September and October, 1931. 

10. Alanne’s pamphlet, “Fundamentals of Consumer Cooperation,” pub- 
lished by Northern States Cooperative League, Minneapoles, Minn., is an ex- 
cellent discussion booklet on consumer cooperatives, He also makes a place for 
yroducer cooperation. | 
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purchaser. Marketing and industrial cooperatives find it more 
difficult to maintain this principle but when properly organized they 
do spread the “profits” amongst those who produced them, and these 
“profits” are not on the labor of others nor on capital invested. The 
essential point in industrial cooperatives is that in the distribution 
of profits the non-member workers should receive the same bonus 
On wages as do the members, provided they apply for membership. 
(This is in the new C.I.C. constitution for industrial cooperatives.) 


2. Cooperatives organize collective economic action but retain 
the principle that the individual is the chief ethical end. The co- 
operative movement governed by ‘one member, one vote” regardless 
of ownership places human rights above property rights. With so 
many movements so violently declaring that the state is the end 
rather than the individual, it is well to remember that the emphasis 
on the individual as the ethical end is a distinct contribution of 
Chrsitianity. Capitalistic enterprise is “individualistic” but its end 
is profit and not human personality. 


38. Cooperatives inspire individual initiative but direct it into 
serving the larger group. They are self-reliant business enterprises 
but their economic organization is such as to encourage the principle: 
“Each for all. and all for each.” | 

4. Cooperatives require education of members in the very 
nature of the case because of their democratic principle of operation 
instead of herding the workers. It thus brings a cultural interest 
back into business enterprise. And it ‘is education in. cooperative 
principles and how to manage their own business rather than mer2ly 
how to perform a particular job to the better profit of the owner. 
Most ethical writers agree that the living of the good life entails the ~ 
full development of the best elements in our personality. Coopera- 
tives dothis. As Dr. King of Brighton put it back in 1830: “‘Coopera- 
tion gives to education a new character, for it comanne it as a neces- 
sary qualification.” 

5. Cooperatives are voluntary and based on reason and per- 
suasion. Therefore, they spread peacefully and with no coercion. 
Members join the society voluntarily and are free to either stay in 
the organization or withdraw from it. They are at liberty to hold 
their own religious and political convictions. They are at liberty to 
do anything that will not injure the interests and welfare of the 
society as a whole. They are under no compulsion to purchase from 
their society; neither is the retail society under any compulsion to 
purchase from the Cooperative Wholesale Society of which it is itself 
member.?! 

6. Cooperatives can start small ened grow big. Some will ask 
if this is particularly Christian. But surely in a day when so much 
emphasis is placed by other socio-economic movements on “getting 
power,” a movement that can start with a statutory minimum of 
seven members as in China and has in its inherent tendency to 


11. Some marketing cooperatives: have thought it necessary to bind its 
members to sell through the society throughout one season’s operations, or in 
Danish cooperative creameries even for a number of years till the original 
loan is repaid. But these agreements are entered into voluntarily. 
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fedeweia the capacity to spread over the whole country and, through 


the International Cooperative Alliance, the whole world, is closer to 


the spirit of Him who could found his church on groups “wherever 
two or three are gathered together.” 


Some will say that in spite of all this, cooperatives do not make 
their members Christians. That is not their function. Their 
function is so to organize the economic relations of the members 
and their relations to non-members that the good life for the individual 
is not only possible but is facilitated and encouraged. But the full 
implications of “being a Christian,” especially in its theological 
implications, is outside the scope of any economic organization. All 
we are saying here is that cooperatives better facilitate and encourage 
the good life of the individual than does private profit or capitalistic 


enterprise. Therefore, while it is not the whole answer to a Christian ; 


social order, it is a big step in the right direction. 


JI. What Can Christian Missions Do About It? 


As I said in my former article: “These two great movements 


for the welfare of mankind can now help each other by the coopera- 


tives offering the churches a technique-whereby to practice brother- 
hood in the economic realm and the churches providing the individuals 
in cooperatives with the dynamic of the Christian religion for good 
character and to strengthen them in the ‘practice of the idea of 
service and brotherhood.’’!? 


The purpose of a church is to encourage persons to find the 


highest good in every situation in life and to act in accordance with 


that good. And thereby they will be led to find God. The purpose 
of a cooperative is to organize the economic life of its members so 
that their needs can be satisfied in such a way as to mutually benefit 
others. But there is no reason to assume that a church group and 
an economic group should or will frequently coincide. 
Therefore, I repeat what I said in 1936:13 “Shall the church as 
a church put itself on the side of the cooperative order as opposed 
eh the present capitalistic order? While many enthusiasts for co- 


operation may feel that the ethics of cooperation are so much closer 
to Christianity than the ethics of capitalism that there should be 


no question about the church’s choice, there are many in the church 
who do not feel this way. Rather it would seem better to follow 


_ the Christian social philosophy suggested by Professor H. N. Wieman"™ 


that the church should stimulate its members to open-minded con- 


- sideration of all the moral issues involved but should leave these 


members as small or large groups to organize as they see fit for 
carrying out any political or economic action. However, if the 
members of any particular local church can agree to form a local 
credit union or health or other mutual aid association, they should 


be free to do so. This is particularly true since the cooperatives do 
not require political action.” 


12. Chinese Recorder, December, 1936, p. 745. 


13." Op. cit. p. 746. 
14. Normative of Religion pp. 522-550. 
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The church’s chief function in this realm is social education. 
Technical, organizational and business problems should be left either 
to other organizations or to individual members with specific train- 
ing in these lines. By social education more than literacy education | 
is meant. For the church members, education in the philosophical, 

ethical and economic implications of cooperation as compared with 
other social movements is necessary. A discussion of what ethical 
contribution the church can make to cooperation is also to the. point. 
Among members of a cooperative or prospective members of a society 
yet to be organized, cooperative education is necessary to give them 
a full understanding of what cooperation means in order to secure 
new members, to insure democratic .control in the affairs of the 
cooperative, and to attain greater efficiency. Therefore, cooperative 
education consists of (a) general cooperative principles; (b) develop- 
ment of the ability of the members to control the affairs of their 
society; and (c) technical training of the employees of the society.» 
Church and mission workers can quite properly help in the first two 
forms of education. Those with training in accounting or other lines 
can help in the technical training as well. 


_« The most effective cooperative educational work has been done 
in Nova Scotia by the staff of the Catholic St. Francis. Xavier 
University through study clubs. These consist of 10 to 15 interested 
people that meet weekly or every two weeks to discuss cooperatives. 
Prepared discussion materials are essential and it is hoped the National 
Christian Council and cooperative organizations in China will provide 
them.!® I know of no better way for a local pastor, church worker, 
or individual Christian to get acquainted with the farmers or workers 
in his district than to conduct or help such study group. Church 
workers can also help cooperatives with their social meetings and 
lead their play and singing. Even an occasional lecture on the . 
relation of Christianity to cooperatives may be asked for by the 
farmers or workers! However, I am not advocating this as a means 
of evangelism, but rather as a means for getting closer to the people 
in their economic life and helping them to find a better way. It is 
also the most constructive form of relief wherever a feasible line of 
business can be found for those in need. 

In my opinion, it is much better where iasible to work in with 
‘ an existing cooperative movement or organizing group such as the | 
local agricultural cooperative organizer or the local C.I.C. organizer 
than to set up “our cooperative.” It is much less likely to become 
a “hot-house plant” or to be pauperized by excessive sentimentalism 
of some church workers. It is true. that in many places the local 
organizer has interpreted his function as a monopoly of all that is 
done for the cooperatives. But fortunately, that concept is being 
erased by the very swamping of organizers with so many credit 
societies. I assure you the C.I.C. organizers are only too glad to 
have any help available! But in this assistance to cooperatives, 


15. Alanne, op. cit. p. 49. 
16. The N. C. C. is now working on. a handbook for Christians interested in 


organizing cooperatives. C.I.C. is publishing in Chinese a booklet by the 
present author on cooperation especially adapted for members of industrial 


cooperatives. 
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church and other mission workers must play fair with the local 
cooperative organizer and not “meddle.” If you have serious 
criticisms of the, way a cooperative is being run, talk it over frankly 
with the organizer instead of criticizing him to the cooperative 
members. There may be another side to the picture that you have 
not seen. Encourage him too and help him in taking steps to improve 
the situation. It is also much better if the chureh or mission group 
helping to start a society or helping in the educational work with 
an existing cooperative does not itself loan the necessary money. 
Nor should this organization or individual assume responsibility for 
the loan. That should rest squarely on the cooperative itself. 
Otherwise, the friendly counsellor will find himself or herself in the 
role of a money collector and that is an unenviable position! 


Mr. W. K. H. Campbell, former League of Nations Advisor in 
Cooperation to the Chinese Government, said there was less general 
interest and voluntary service of educated people to the cooperatives 
in China than in India or Ceylon.'* If persons with a genuine interest 
in the welfare of the farmers and workers will take an active interest 
in the work of official or other cooperative organizers, the work of 
these men will be improved. What is most urgently needed in the 
cooperation development in. China today is an intelligent and active 
interest on the part of all persons interested in community welfare. 
Christian leaders can do a great deal of good at this time by showing 
such an interest and helping to develop an intelligent public opinion © 
regarding sound cooperation. 7 | 

There has been a tendency during the past year for the Central 
Cooperative Administration to institute some form of “‘compulsory” 
pao credit cooperatives throughout the country in connection with 
the new hsien system. in this every family head in a pao would 
be required to join this credit society. Such a system would be a 
parody on cooperation as we have described it here and should not 
be even called by the same name. Rather it should be known as 
“state regimentation of the farmers’ economic life.” And unless the 
liabilities are voluntarily assumed it is doubtful whether it will be 
a business success. It is more likely to result in the state having to 
carry the people instead of the people supporting the state! Some 
mission workers have said they did not want to go into any coopera- — 
tive work if government control was going so far. But it is only by 
a more general appreciation of what cooperation really means that 
- such a substitution of compulsory for voluntary cooperatives is going 

to be prevented! It is in part a desperate move of some govern- 
ment leaders to spread cooperation much more rapidly than so far 
possible. Helping true cooperation will be the best antidote. 
Furthermore, there is a place for “‘special purpose” cooperatives out- 
side of the pao system so even in this program the place for real 
- cooperatives is not eliminated.'* Industrial and marketing coopera- 


tives are especially in that class. 


17. His Co-cperation for Economically Undeveloped Countrics, published by 
the League of Nations in 1938, is an excellent statement in 103 pages of how 
best to promote various forms of cooperatives in China. 

18. Final authorization of this program has not yet been given, 
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APPENDIX _ 
ROCHDALE PRINCIPLES AND THEIR PRACTICAL 
APPLICATION. 


(Summary of T. W. Mercer’s analysis V. Ss. Alanne in his 
“Fundamentals of Consumer Cooperation” pp. 43-44.) 


Universality | 3 

Open membership. Only restrictions these dictated by self- 
preservation and safety. 

No sex, race, color or creed lines to es canon nial as far as 

membership in the cooperative is concerned. | 

Movement to be not only national but also international in scope, 

with the final aim of comprising the whole world. 


Democracy 

Each member, both man and woman, to have only one vote in 
the affairs of the cooperative. | 

No proxy voting to be permitted. | 3 

Frequent membership and board mectings. Regular reports 
from executives and administrative committees. 

Constant educational work to stir up interest among members 
in the affairs of their organization; to educate members for democratic 
control; to bring in new members and patrons; to increase efficiency 
of administration. 

Fair treatment of labor. Encouragemént of employees to become 
active members of the cooperative employing them. : 

Provisions in the by-laws of the cooperative safe-guarding de- 
mocratic control. 

Access to membership in the cooperative to be made easy 
(through shares of low par value, etc.) | 


Equity 

Capital to be given no special privilege. When employed it 
should be given a “fair wage’ in the form of a fixed, current legal 
interest. If capital can be attracted without any interest award, 
so much the better. 
Net earnings to be distributed not be iiaiholders on the basis 
of their capital investment but to patrons in proportion to their 
patronage. Patronage refunds to non-member patrons to be applied 
toward a share until a full share is acquired. 

Goods handled to be pure, unadulterated and of good quality. 

Full weight and measure to be given at all times. 

Equal and fair treatment of all patrons. No favoritism. 

No credit to be given, nor asked for.. Cash trade, as the fairest 
method, to be practiced zealously. 


Economy 


— Cash trade to be favored as it is also the most saaciiilieas’ method. 
Constant educational work to be carried on in favor of cash trade. | 
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Efficient management. Minimum waste and duplication. Con- 
stant training of cooperative employees to increase their efficiency. 
Accurate bookkeeping. 


Periodical auditing by competent cooperatively-minded auditors, 
with the view of improving efficiency and getting better business — 


yesults. 


Ample depreciations and reserves. : 
No business competition between the cooperatives to be tolerated. 


Publicity 
Honesty in all affairs of the cooperative. No business secrets. 
Frequent and comprehensive reports. 


Dissemination of information among the “members about the 
affairs and the true condition of the cooperative. Encouragement of 
constructive criticism to eliminate defects and weaknesses. 


Continuous efforts to spread the ecopenytre message among the 
consumers. 


| Unity 
| Tolerance among the members of the cooperative toward each 
other’s views on politics, religion, etc. 
Constant endeavor on part of members to be kind and fair toward 
each other; to be calm, considerate and level-headed at the meetings 
of the cooperative; to ‘avoid stirring up trouble and questioning the 
motives of the other fellow. 
‘f Keeping controversial issues of a political or religious nature out 
of the meetings of the cooperatives. Policy of strict neutrality to- 
. ward political parties, realest by the cooperative society as an 
organization. | 

Doing away, through ‘education, with racial and nationalistic 
prejudices. Recognition of the principle of brotherhood of man, 


irrespective of race or color. 


Encouragement of cooperation between the commented, 


Development of regional district and national unions and inter- 
- national federations of the cooperatives, 


| Liberty | 
-, Membership to be voluntary. Withdrawal to be made easy. 

- _-Democratic administration and control in place of autocratic or 
bureaucratic control. 

| Persuasion in place of coersion. No “iron-clad” contracts to 
the members. 

Intensive education in cosnerhihin to evente interest, loyalty and 


-’ devotion in place of ignorance and indifference. 


Economic liberty and security through inteHigent cooperation. 
Recognition of the fact that economic security is the best guarantee 
of individual liberty. 
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The Church in China’s Rural Reconstruction 
T. H. SUN 


OR nearly twenty years “rural reconstruction” has been the 
most important social movement in China. It was begun in 
sporadic efforts to tackle isolated problems such as illiteracy, 
backward practices in agriculture, or inability and lack of 
desire on the part of the masses to participate in local self-govern- 
ment. It gained coherence and unity as its leaders gradually realized 
that life is one organic whole and that no one set of problems can 
be successfully solved while others are ignored. Prominent among. 
the early advocates of this correlated approach was Y.C. James Yen, 
under whose leadership a number of natural and social scientists 
started the famous “‘Tinghsien Exeriment.” Here, for the first time, 
rural life in all its phases was made the object of expert observation 
and systematic experimentation. Their devotion and success inspired 
other groups to undertake similar experiments in many parts of the 
country. A general pattern of rural reconstruction soon emerged in 
which literacy education, improvement of the people’s livelihood, 
public health work, community organization, and the reform of the 
local government were salient features. By 1932 the movement had 
inspired such faith in the Central Government that its Ministry of 
Interior ordered the establishment in every province of an “experi- 
ment hsien” with the hope of developing this basic governmental 
agency into a medium for rural reconstruction. By 1935 it had exerted 
sufficient influence upon the leading colleges and universities of the — 
country for most of them to incorporate “rural” courses into their 
curricula and to conduct rural service centers in the localities in which 
they were situated. The culmination of this process of integration 


of rural reconstruction forces came in. the spring of 1937 when all | 


the leading groups in the field, including five universities in Nanking 
and in North China, formed the North China Council of Rural Re- 
construction that would be the organ through which the rural re- 
construction movement would make its concerted impact upon the 
national life as a whole. 


At this very hour when the future ‘eked to hold the greatest 
promise for the rural reconstruction movement, the present war burst 
.upon us. Tinghsien, only a few hours travel from the Marco Polo 
Bridge, was lost within a few months. Other ‘strongholds of the 

movement, on the eastern seaboard and in the north, followed in © 
rapid succession; by the end of the first year of hostilities all except 
cne or two places had fallen uncer Japanese control. Years of 
scientific research and experimentation had to be abandoned; people 
long accustomed to the benevolent and enlightening influence of an 
indigenous movement had to be left to the tender mercies of Japanese 
military occupation. Of all the losses sustained by the Chinese few 
are more tragic than this disruption of the rural reconstruction move- 
ment, 


But its a onted leaders have refused to give up. With fore- 
thought and perseverance and with careful and statesmanlike planning 
they have channelled the inevitable dispersion of their forces from the 
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occupied areas into effective concentration of personnel in free China. 
Here in the vast hinterland provinces of the West and Southwest, 
destined to become the Piedmont of a regenerated China, they have 
started new demonstration centers, rendered aid to the various pro- 
vinces in the training and organization of the masses and contributed 
their experiencé and wisdom to the most responsible authorities in 
_the highest state councils. Although the rural reconstruction move- — 

ment has. been forced out of its original home, it has met with a 
thousand unexpected opportunities in its new field of operations, and 


- pened up new vistas compared with which even the most ambitious 


_ of their former plans seem timid and conservative. To this process 

of expansion and accelerated growth a number of factors have con- 
tributed. 

| First and foremost, the magnificent part shee by the farmers 

_ of China in the present struggle for national existence has awakened 
_ the educated classes of the country to a new sense of the fundamental 


-. Importance and unlimited possibilities of mass education. Though 
—  unlettered and disorganized, the farmers of China have made this 


war of resistance possible. This has been an important eye-opener 
to the intelligensia of the land. If, when huddled together in all 
haste, they could withstand the onslaught of one of the great military 
powers of the modern world, what would they not accomplish if they 
were adequately enlightened ‘and effectively organized! To make sure 
that this precious lesson, paid for dearly with millions of lives, will 
not be forgotten when the war is over the Government emphasizes 


 eonstructive measures for national upbuilding with as much vigor and 


_ determination as it does those for carrying out the war to a successful 
- conclusion. It may sound incredible to the Western world that a 
country fighting for its very existence should at the same time 


attempt to initiate universal compulsory education, to inaugurate 


universal suffrage, to overhaul the local government: system, and to 
carry cut other mezasures of permanent internal reform. Yet this is 
what is actually taking place in China today. Under the baptism of 
fire, the new China is coming of age in national consciousness and in 
public spirit. This progress is at once the result of the rural] re- 
construction movement and a new invigorating force for its con- 
tinued development. 

Secondly, war conditions have necessitated the decentralization of 
the nation’s productive activities and have enriched the economic 
content of the rural reconstruction program. Prior to the war, the 
economic aspects of rural reconstruction were largely agrarian. In- 
dustry, true to its prototype in the West, had clung to a few large 
urban centers. But during the war, an overwhelming number of 
factories in the occupied areas have been destroyed. To rehabilitate 
refugee workers from these. areas, to produce substitutes for con- 
sumers’ goods formerly imported from abroad, and to increase the 
. nation’s productive capacity for military and economic resistance to 
¥ Japanese aggression a new type of light industry has been started 


in the rural districts all over free China. As one travels over the 


countryside one constantly hears the clatter of machinery and the 
humming of workmen, sometimes coming from the most unexpected 
corners, Some of these new shops give employment to scores of 
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workmen; in some, farmers and their families carry on new sidelines 
where they live. ‘Some of the larger establishments represent in- 
vestments of private capital; a significant number are owned and 
managed cooperatively by the workers themselves. They engage 
in industries that range from oil refining and machine manufacturing 
to spinning. weaving, leather tanning. carpentry and soap and candle 
making. From the viewpoint of rural reconstruction, the significance 
of this new development does not lie exclusively in its contribution to 
China’s eeonomic strength, important as that is for a warring nation, 
but also in the fact that it gives a foretaste of the kind of economic 
order the movement has envisaged, an economic order that will not 
divorce industry from agriculture but will weave them both into an. 
integrated system of production; will not transplant the farmer into 
the cold impersonal conglomeration of a factory but will leave him 
on the soil and in his most cherished human relationships; will give 
scope to his creative faculty; will not divide human beings into 
hostile camps of employers and employees. of producers and con- 
Sumers, or of middlemen and consumers, but will make them all 
partners in an economy of mutual aid and brotherhood. China’s 
war-born industries have not vet wrought this miracle, but they have 
laid the foundation on which such an economic structure can be 
built by rural workers in post-war reconstruction. 


Lastly, the leaders of rural reconstruction have been conspicuous —f 


because they are the only scholars willing to mingle with and work 
_ for their less privileged cousins in the rural areas. Most educated 
people prefer the better facilities and the more remunerative op- 
portunities of the city. Since the war, living in the city has become. 
highly dangerous because of the constant threat of indiscriminate 
attack from the air. The wholesale exodus of the educated classes 
from the cities has resulted in cultural penetration of the country 
such as is unknown in history. : Leaving their city homes for the 
purely negative purpose of avoiding meaningless loss of life and 
property, these intellectual refugees have become unintentional 
participants in the movement of rural upbuilding. To educate their 
children thev have started better schools in the country, which farm- 
ers’ sons and daughters also attend. To safeguard their health they 
have introduced to their ignorant neighbors the basic ideas of personal 
and public hygiene. Other forms of cultura] diffusion and improve- 
ment have followed. In an increasing number of places, the post 
office, the telephone, the daily newspaper, the regular passenger bus, 
things known there only by hearsay one or two years ago, are now 
within evervbody’s reach. As yet, these things are superimposed 

upon the life of rural China. but they are there to stay. And it — 
needs no prophet to predict that their continued use will profoundly 
change the ideas, attitudes, customs, and techniques of the rural 
communities. To direct these changes into constructive channels 
toward the achievement of better life, individually, socially, and 
spiritually, for the rural millions of nina, is a challenge to every 


social agency. | 
Thus the story of rural reconstruction in wartime China is the 
story of bane turned into blessing, partly by the convergence of un- 
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foreseen circumstances, but chiefly isi the practice of human persever- 
ance,statesmanship, and sacrificial spirit. 


To relate the experiences of these Christian groups is to reiterate 
the same story, although in certain details there are significant differ- 
ences. Like their secular allies, before the war the great majority 


of Christian rural workers were located in the North and the East. 


Like them, they have evacuated their former fields of service and 
have followed the westward trek into Szechwan and other western 


provinces. In only a few places projects under missionary leader- 


ship have found it possible to continue on a much reduced scale, 
under the restrictions and uncertainities of the “new order.” Such 
is the case with the rural service institute of the American Board 
Mission at Tunghsien (Tungchow), near Peiping, directed by the Rev. 
J. A. Hunter. Professor Gerald F. Winfield, Dr. Lois Witham, and 


Miss Mary Katharine Russell of Cheeloo University have been able 


to remain in Tsinan, although all teaching work of the University 
has moved to Chengtu (capital of Szechwan Province), and to carry 
on their experimental work in agricultural] sanitation and in nutrition. 
Not all projects have been so fortunate. The group of devoted and 
enterprising rural missionaries of the United Church of Canada, who 
had achieved remarkable results in promoting rural cooperatives in 
North Honan, all had to leave their field. Even American-sponsored 
projects have not all escaped complete disruption. The well-known 
Fanchiachuang Experiment under the able leadership of Dr. Hugh 


Hubbard of the American Board Mission at Paoting, Hopei, has been © 


forced to suspend all its activities. _This is very tragic; for this pro- 
ject, though of very short history, is generally recognized as one 


of the most promising and instructive projects in the field of rural 


missions. 


The most outstanding contribution of Christian forces to the 
rural reconstruction movement in China has been made through 
Christian institutions, through hospitals, theological seminaries, and 
universities. The country has long denended upon the University of 


Nanking for leadership in agriculture; Yenching, in social administra- 


tion; Cheeloo, in rural medicine; Ginling College, in women’s training 
and organization. The rural experiments or service centers of each 
of these institutions excelled in one or more fields of service: in 
agricultural extension at Wukiang (Nanking); in women’s organiza- 
tion at Tsinghochen (Yenching) ; in cooperatives at Lungshan (Chee- 


loo); -and in general community development and comprehensive 


church program at Shunhwachen (Nanking Seminary). The YMCA 
center at Weiting, near Soochow; the YWCA center at Fushan, near 
Cheeloo; Toishan in Kwangtung and Sungshu near Nanking were 
other projects of substantial achievement and historical sionificance. 
It pains one’s heart to think that, without exception, they have all 


‘been rent asunder by this war. 


| But again, as one turns from this gloomy picture in the North 
and the East to the rediscovered West, one begins to catch rays of 
new hope against an ever-widening horizon. Except for Yenching, 
all the institutions of Christian higher education mentioned above 


are now operating on the hospitable campus of the West China Union 
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University in Chengtu, a university which before the coming of her 
sister institutions from “‘downriver” was already leading the province 
in public health, horticulture, and animal husbandry; and leading the 
whole country in dentistry. Now reinforcing and supplementing one 
another in the same locality, these Christian universities exert a 
major influence upon the movement of rural reconstruction.. The 
rural centers at Jenshow, conducted by the University of Nanking, by 
Ginling College, and by the YWCA, with the help of the Canadian > 
Mission which has work in that area, are rapidly developing into fine 
laboratories of research and experimentation for students looking 
to rural service as a life profession. 


Rural work under more direct auspices of the Church is also 
manifesting new vigor and vitality. Five of the Canadian group from > 
Honan are now in the West. Two of them, the Rev. J. C. Mathieson 
and the Rev. H. A. Boyd, will be engaged particularly j in the Christian 
Cooperative Movement The Rural Church Department of Nanking 
Seminary under the leadership of Dr. Frank W. Price, is working 
in close cooperation with West China Union Theological College in the 
effort to build up the rural churches in the province and to train 
ministerial and lay leadership. This far the chief emphasis has been 
‘on the training of lay leadership. All denominations working in the 
province have benefitted from this service, a timely contribution to 
the church in West China which is numerically weak as compared. 
with the Christian work in the country as a whole, and which in 
the past has confined its work largely to the cities and market towns. 


For a number of years the Canadian Mission Press in Chengtu 
has made a unique contribution by producing large quantities of 
tracts, both for evangelism and for Christian social service. Some 
of them, especially those on health education prepared under the 
direction of Dr. Wallace Crawford, have even found their way down- 
river. This work has been kept up during the war. Recently a large 
number of selected tracts have been distributed through the Chris-— 
tian Spiritual Mobilization Movement Campaign and the National 
Christian Council staff in West China. In addition, the Rural Church 
Department of Nanking Seminary has recently produced a series of 
pamphlets ranging in subject matter from scientific agriculture to the 
management of a village church. These are helpful little manuals, 
for they are based on studies and experiments conducted by qualifiec — 
workers over a number of years. At present “The Christian Farmer, r 
the little fortnightly magazine prepared in simple language for the 
use of country people, is also published in Chengtu. Prior to the 
war the circulation of this paper was 37,000, a figure never reached 
‘before in this country in the field of Christian literature and attained 
by only a very few periodicals of any description. Since practically 
all of this circulation was in North China, it can now reach but a. 
negligible fraction of its former constituency. Its present 7,000 
‘subscribers are all new friends made ens its first year of operation 
from Chengtu. 


Two recent projects are they indicate the 
-influence that a forward-looking Christian Church can exert upon the 
national life of the China that is in the making. The first is that 
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of the Church of Christ in China for the tribes people in the West 


er | Southwest who are a potential asset to the nation and who present 
a ‘Serious problem of internal administration. ‘Although the problem 
has been flirted with through the centuries it has never before been 
tackled with real insight and statesmanship. Government agencies 
as well as private academic bodies did send teams of investigators, 
teachers, and organizers to the mountainous districts of the tribes to 
explore the possibilities of absorbing them into the main stream of 
Chinese national life. But real cultural assimilation and racial har- 


mony cannot be attained by artificial manipulations of a. purely 


political nature. They must issue from contacts and interactions 
based on genuine mutual respect and sustained by disinterested care 
for the well-being of the racial minorities. Here religious bodies have 
a distinctive contribution to make. Before his untimely death in 
December 1939 Dr. C. Y. Cheng, world-renowned General Secretary 
of the Church of Christ in China, cherished the vision of an in- 
digenous Chinese missionary enterprise which would serve, enlighten, 
and evangelize these people. His vision so inspired some of the 
prominent Christians in the Central Government that through their 
good offices a substantial grant was made to the Church for the 
development of this work. His passing is a serious blow to this infant 
project; but, happily, he has left it in entirely competent hands. 


- Dean William B. Djang of Cheeloo University is concurrently director 
of this work. Under his leadership a comprehensive program has 
_ been mapped out for a number of service centers to be started in 


typical tribes areas in the western provinces. A fine group of 
Christian young men and women have responded to the call for 
service. ‘Tsakelao has been chosen for the first center. It is a trad- 
ing point near Lifan, Szechwan, where the Szechwan Synod of the 
Church. (West China Mission of the United Church of Canada) has 
maintained home mission work for a number of years. 


The second is the effort of the National Christian Council to 


Christianize cooperatives. The numerical growth of cooperatives 


during recent years in China is an amazing story. In 1933 there were 


_ 5,335 cooperatives in the whole country. In five years the movement 


increased more than tenfold. In 1938 there were 55,362 societies in 
twenty provinces Practically all of them, 97.35%, were cooperative 


_ credit societies. In free China, since the war the cooperative move- 
-ment has grown even more rapidly, especiaily producers’ cooperatives 


in the West and Northwest. The “Chinese Industrial Cooperatives” 
alone organized more than twelve hundred societies in just over a 


year. Cooperatives are helping to break the deadly economic strangle- 


hold of the present crisis. Given proper direction and guidance, they 


will usher in the new social and economic order, 


But under secular sponsorship and government regimentation, co- 
operation is looked upon merely as a business technique. Its vast 
spiritual significance and the spiritual requirements essential to its 


success tend to be minimized or lost sight of entirely. Consequently, 


while cooperatives are making remarkable strides in quantitative 


development they are lagging behind in spirit and quality. The 
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Christian Church still does not adequately recognize . either its own 
responsibility for the spiritual revitalization of the cooperative move- 
ment, or the value of cooperatives as a channel for an enlarged 
evangelism. Any gap allowed to develop between the Christian and 
the cooperative movements would be a deplorable loss to both. 


Realizing the challenge of this situation, the National Christian 
Council is making the Christianization of cooperatives a major task 
of its branch office in the West. In the winter of 1939 it organized | 
a standing committee, composed of fifteen church leaders and Chris- 
tian laymen prominent in the field of cooperation, to make plans and 
provide supervision. The general purpose is to serve as a clearing 
house for cooperatives within the Christian Church and as a source of 
spiritual inspiration for the cooperative movement at large. To this 
end a threefold program has been adopted. The first phase is re- 
search and publicity, including a statistical survey of existing societies 
to discover the extent of Christian participation in them, and an 
intensive study of certain typical societies to discover the spiritual 

qualities essential to successful cooperative organization, and the 
means of inculcating that spirit in the lives of cooperators as well as 
in the total work of the cooperative societies. The second phase is 
education in cooperatives with special emphasis on deepening in pro- 
motors and cooperators awareness of the spiritual basis of coopera- 
tion; and in church leaders, awareness of the fact that an adequate 
spiritual basis can be found only in the Christian ethos and that a 
truly Christian social and economic order can come about only through 
genuine cooperation. The third phase is to be a “Cooperative Com- 
munity Experiment,” that is, a demonstration rural community, 
Christian in spirit, cooperative in practice, and having the organized 
church as its chief center of inspiration and guidance. The West 
China Conference of the Methodist (Episcopal) Church will cooperate 
with the National Christian Council in this experiment. Pishan,, 
a Methodist outstation, has been chosen’ as the location. It is the 
natural center of a rural community near Chungking. The Honan 


Mission of the United Church of Canada has already allocated the | : 


Rev. J. C. Mathieson, one of its missionaries experienced in coopera- 
tives, to the Council’s office in Chengtu. 


These, then, are some of the outstanding efforts Christians are 
making in China today for the service of the rural masses and for 
the up-building of the rural church. We are seriously mistaken, 
however, if we regard them as the whole or as necessarily the most 
important contribution of the Christian Church to rural reconstruc- 
tion. For the most significant contribution it has made and is in- 
creasingly making is one for which the church receives but little 
credit. This contribution is the able and devoted leaders whom the 
Church has given to rural enterprises that are under non-religious 
auspices. Y.C. James Yen is a Christian. The head of the Rural 
Institute of the National Council of Rural Reconstruction (successor 
to the North China Council of Rural] Reconstruction, mentioned above) 
was trained in a Christian university; half of the leading members 
of its faculty are Christians. The directors of the Central Coopera- 
tive Administration and cf the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives are 
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both convinced, if not professing, Christians. The vice-Director. of 


the latter was formerly a professor in Yenching University and a 
secretary of the National Committee of the YMCA. Professor J. B. 


_ Tayler, an advisor to the Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, was former- 
ly a secretary of the National Christian Council; likewise. Mr. Fuliang 
_. Chang who has done splendid work as director of the Kiangsi rural — 
_ service centers under the Ministry of Economic Affairs. The leaders 
of the New Life Movement, which is rapidly extending its services 


into the rural districts, are earnest Christians. 'The above are suf- 


ficient indication of the Christian influence permeating the rural 
reconstruction movement. By ‘sharing the responsibility for the 
| uplift of the rural masses Christians are in a very real sense practis- 
| ing the teaching of their Master, “Ye are the salt of the earth.” 


As for the Chinese Church itself, this close collaboration between 


: the Christian and rural reconstruction movements has a significance 
that is as yet only partially understood. In spite of its hundred years 


in China—several hundred vears if Catholic history is taken into 
consideration—Christianity has not been assimilated into Chinese 


_. jife. The rural movement now recognizes the Church as an integral 
| part of itself nay, as an indispensable factor in the realization of 
 jts purpose! It is the first indigenous movement to draw the Church 
from the margin toward the center of China’s national life. From 
‘the bitter experience of foreign aggression the new China is learning 
that there can be no salvation for the Chinese nation except through 


the salvation of her masses, and that the salvation of her masses 


js fundamentally a spiritual problem. For help she is looking to 
. the Christian Church. God forbid that the Church should fail her 
. in this hour of trial and need! | 


The Environment of the Rural Church in Szechuen 
| E. BRUCE COPLAND 
passes through Kweiyang. Sitting on the top of a truck 


gave a fine opportunity to see the landscape, which was 
delight to the eye. The reddish soil of the Red Basin was 


| ENTERED by the motor road from which 


planted with ripening crops of beans and rape. On the hills of the 

rolling country were pines and many varieties of pines and shrubs. 

~The whole country was terraced and being made ready for the rice 

crop. The impression was vivid of a country | of great beauty and 
| rich in natural resources. 


| The rural church in Szechuen, or. in any othes place, must take 
account of its natural environment. After having lived for a number 
of years in North Honan I could not fail to be impressed with the 
differences between the rural conditions in North China and the West. 
The only points of resemblance are that the people in both areas 


‘are of Chinese race, speaking much the same langue ge, and that 


probably 80% of the people are cermers, But in other respects, 


conditions are wey different, 
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In Szechuen the ee is mild, eae rainfall is general through- 
out the year. Farmers are consequently busy at all seasons. There 
is no slack period, common in the North, which is both an economic 
problem and a time of opportunity. for intensive rural evangelism. 
An even more striking point of difference, and one of more significance 
for the life of the rural church, is the fact that in Szechuen the 
farmers live in single houses, or in very small communities rather 
than in villages. The only comparatively large settlements in 
szechuen are the market towns,usually found every five or ten miles 
apart on the main paths through the country. These market towns 
are the economic and social centres in the rural community. Market 
days are at regular intervals, arranged in such a way that towns 
next to each other will not have a market on the same day; so that 
farmers living between the towns can buy and sell at the two markets 
nearest to their homes. 

In North China most farmers own and till their land, even though 
the vlots may be very small. It is generally estimated that in the 
northern provinces about 10% of the land is owned by small farmers. 
In Szechuen the situation is reversed, for about 70% of the agricultural 
land is held by large landowners, and rented to the actual farmers. 
While the agricultural districts in the West are much richer than 
those in the North. and the standard. of living is higher the tenant 
farmers have not the same place in society as the owner farmers of 
the northern villages. 

The slowness of travel in Szechuen is one phase of life here which 
strikes the newcomer very forcibly. Apart from the few motor roads 


travel must be on foot or by chair, which means a maximum of thirty [— 


to forty miles a day. Even a bicycle is of no use except on the §& 
few motor roads, so that travel takes two or three times as long §& 
as it would in the ncrth by bicycle, not to mention train or bus. ._ 

The provinces of the Southwest, including Szechuen, were opened 
to Protestant missionary work on a large scale at least a generation — 
later than those nearer the coast and in the North. It is consequent- 
ly not altogether surprising to learn that whereas in China as a 
whole one in 800 is a Protestant Christian, the proportion in Szechuen 
is about one in 4000. And due to the great difference in the rural 
environment. and the difficulties of communication, the membership. 
of the church in Szechuen is much less among farmers than among 
people in cities and market towns. | 

The typical rural] Christian community in large areas in China 
is a group of people who live in one or more villages and who depend 
directly upon farming for their livelihood. In West China the typical 
rural Christian group is found in the market town. Most of the 
members live in the market town, and are engaged in some kind of 
small business connected with agriculture. Only a proportion of the 
members, sometimes a very small percentage, live in the surrounding 
district on the farms. It is naturally much more difficult to reach. 
the farmers, and having reached them, to help them in their corporate 
Christian life. when they are scattered on separate farmsteads. 
When people live in villages much useful work can be done in the 
evenings. specially among men,. but this is not pessible when they 
live as they do in Szechuen. 
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The rural church in Szechuen has grown up around the chapels 


in many of the market towns. In the early days of itinerating it was 


thought necessary to have some centres where the Christian preach- 
ers could live and carry on intensive work. It was also considered 


necessary to make the church centre at a later stage in the market 


town, since those who had become members lived there, and the 
market town is the centre to which most of the people in the district 


come from time to time. When the local people were willing to 


rent or to sell properties to missions a large number of good premises 


were acquired in the market towns. These chapels are still the focal 


points of Christian work in rural Szechuen. 


_ -The chapel property varies in size and suitability in different 
places. Scmetimes there is a primary school in connection with the 


church work. A common feature is a room opening on the street 


which can be used on market days as a place in which to preach to 
crowds and to distribute Christian literature. The room is sometimes 


_used for worship on Sundays and for other gatherings of the Christian 
- group; or there may be another room less exposed to the distractions 


on the street and more conducive to worship. - _ 
Each chapel is in charge of a preacher who leads the worship 


service on Sundays, and who tries in other ways to help the Christian 


group in and near the market town. He also tries to use the chapel 
facilities, and any other means within his power, to preach the Gospel 


_ to non-Christians. This frequently involves spending considerable 


time in the tea shops, which are the normal centre of social and 


business life in rural Szechuen. The qualifications of the preachers 
vary considerably according to the emphasis placed upon academic 


training and religious education in the various denominational groups. 
The level of academic and spiritual fitness also depends to a large 
extent on the numbers of church members, and upon the numbers of 
those who offer themselves for Christian service. — 


_ During the past twenty or thirty years, when the number of 
‘missionaries was on the increase and mission funds were plentiful, 
it is clear that great numbers of people in rural Szechuen were 


affected to some extent by the Christian message. Millions of tracts 


have been distributed, tracts on Christian themes and also on public 
‘health and social service topics. Great numbers have been reached 
through preaching, others by means of education in schools supported 


by the church. There have also been rural exhibits, and other means 


whereby large numbers have been informed about the work of the 
church. But for many years there has been little growth in church 


--membershiv, nor has there been marked evidence of spiritual growth 


within the church generally. What can be done to strengthen the 
rural church, even in a time when the financial resources of the 
church from missionary sources are much less than formerly? 


At least three specific things are necessary—1. Better training 


of theological students, 2. Deepening of the spiritual life of the present 
. membership of the church, and 3. Gathering into the fellowship of 


the church those who are now favourable but who have no vital 
connection with Christianity. 
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Until 1937 there was no Theological College in West China. 
Students for the ministry, if they were of university standing, re- 
ceived religious instruction in courses on religion in the university 
curriculum. But they could not have the benefit of the emphasis on 
the main disciplines of theology, nor the fellowship of teachers and 
students with one main purpose in life. There is a now a Union 
Theological .College adjacent to the campus of the West China Union 
University. This college and the rural church in Szechuen have 
been greatly strengthened by the coming of the Rural Church De- 
partment of Nanking Theological College to Chengtu. The new em- 
phasis upon theological training of a high order is already beginning 
to affect the life of the church, and specially of the country church. 


The deepening of the spiritual life of the leaders and members 


of the church is necessary before there can be any vital witness to | i 


those outside. Much has been done during the past year or two to 
encourage and strengthen the leaders of the local church by regional 
conferences and retreats. But something more permanent than this 
kind of help is required for Christian preachers and teachers, many 
of whom are lonely and discouraged. In some districts the work of 
the local church has been greatly helped by combining work for men 
.and women in one place, using a men’s and a women’s worker. Much 
could also be done for weak rural churches by the visit of a missionary 
or an experienced worker who would remain for a. sufficient time to 
understand the local: situation with its special difficulties,-and who 
could give necessary help and encouragement to the permanent work- 
ers. This kind of help could well be combined with suitable religious 
education of an intensive nature for the lay Christians. It seems 
to me that there is a great lack of strong lay people in the church 
in Szechuen, people with strong Christian faith who have no reason 
for self interest in the financial arrangements of the church. 
| If there can be a strengthening of the permanent church workers — 
and also of the lay membership of the local churches, there is real 
hope of reaching those outside. I have not said anything about 
specific aspects of rural service, such as literacy classes, public health 
program, cooperative organisation, agricultural improvement and so 
on. I believe that all these things are of great value to society, and 
that they may in many cases be a part of the program of the 
rural church. But I do not believe that the church is likely to be 
strengthened by emphasis in the first instance upon any aspect of 
social service. If an attempt is made to reach the non-Christian 
community by means of a social service program, even though it may 
be carried on under Christian auspices, the final result is likely to 
be a social service project and not a Christian church. 

The eternal task of the church is to witness to Jesus Christ 
and his Gospel, as proclaimed in the New Testament. Once Jesus 
Christ has been acknowledged as Lord by a few people, then the 
spirit of Christ may be manifested through them in practical service 
of some kind needed by the community. This is a true following of 
the example of Christ and of his apostles, and it is in this way that 
the rural churgh in Szechuen and elsewhere can use the various 
techniques of vial reconstruction to show forth the love of Christ 
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Faith In A Troubled World 
Y. C. 
| N a world where the forces of evil and destruction run amuck, 
at a time when life means so little, when the values whether 
material or spiritual, built up through centuries of hard struggle 
are facing the danger of annihilation, it becomes increasingly 


difficult for the common man to discover a vital faith whereby his life 
may be anchored, with which he still can face the years to come 


a with some degree of cheer and hopefulness. It looks as if the whole 
_ evolutionary process, in spite of the high potentialities of man and 
- the wonderful powers of his mind, were but a colossal game of chance, 


subject only to the blind and impersonal forces of nature, devoid of 
any moral significance whatsoever. Such things as love, peace, beau- 


_ ty, goodness, justice, and freedom, seem to be only symbols of our 
- own making, without any counterpart of reality in the changing 


processes of nature. It seems that the only philosophy left is “to 
eat, and drink, for tomorrow we die,” to live from hand to mouth, 
not caring what the future may be, nor seriously planning for its 
exigencies. 

However, to one who is religiously inclined, not willing to give 
up the ghost without a struggle, such a philosophy. seems to be quite 
incompatible with his feelings in his better moments. And yet, if 
he is to search for something better, he must try to find it IN the 
chaos that is before him, not OUTSIDE it. If the seed for something 
better were not here and now, then the search would indeed be - 


fruitless. In fact, the seed must not only be here and now, but has 


been planted in man ever since he appeared upon the earth. The 


_ faith we are searching for must be a faith in the power for the 
' seed to grow in spite of all forces acting in the contrary. Its life 
' may be frustrated or dormant for a while, it will certainly blossom 
out again, and put the forces of evil to shame. Such is the inevitabil- 
ity and invincibility one should look for, from whose vantage point, 
life may take on a new color of brightness. 


In the first place, life is bound to continue. Even in the terrible 
drama pictured by Wells in his “shape of things to come,” life still 


went on. Stories of destruction and suffering in the two and half 


years of warfare in this Jand and the mass carnage that is now going 


on in Europe are too numerous to count, horrible enough to stun 


the imagination. Yet beside them, there are just as many stories 


_ where simple shacks are built out of the charred wood and burnt 
_- bricks, where life, uprooted, may take root once more. Where bombs 


fell, guns roared, bayonets charged, nature will yet again pour forth 
its abundance to supply the wants of the life that still remains. 
Where life finds it impossible to return to its original brooding place, 


it plants itself in virgin fields, and changes the environment to meet 


its needs. All this points to the abiding fact that the fount of life 
will never cease to flow. Like the mighty Yangtze, it will cut deep 
gorges through the rocky mountains that lie in its path, and continue 
to.march onward. While scientists may place a thermodynamic limit 


to life here on earth at some trillions of years, one is inclined to 
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believe that such theory may yet be modified as our scientific horizons 
widen and deepen as time goes on. To all practical purposes, life is 
destined to be eternal. Where there is life, there is hope. The will 
to live, the God-given urge to perpetuate life, is one of the abiding 
facts in the universe. 


| While individual persons, families, classes or nations put forth 
their own efforts to maintain their separate existence, they are not 
alone, without a sympathetic responsiveness from their fellowmen, 
In times like these,.when there is abroad so much hatred, cruelty 
and murder, when all the resources of men are regimented "into the 
business of destruction, one is inclined to overlook the fact that there 
still remains in the hearts of men (shall we say in by far the majority 
of men) a deep-felt sympathy, and a true willingness to help keep — 
the fires of life burning. The magnitude of the problem may tem- 
porarily cause a feeling of callousness in some, but it will never fail 
to stir the hearts of men and move them to acts of kindness. Is it 
a fact to be overlooked that hands of tenderness reach into the very 
battle fields of destruction to rescue and to save? These years of 
war have seen acts of inhuman cruelty and wanton destruction; they 
- have also witnessed some wonderful deeds of human kindness. While 
it must be admitted that passive acts of relief, glorious though they 
be, can not prevent the acts of cruelty from recurring, they must 
certainly establish without a shadow of doubt the fact that in the 
hearts of men everywhere there is an abiding sense of fellowship 
with life other than one’s own. AS Confucius once said, “‘All men 
' possess a heart of sysmpathy.” God is love, and He has planted 
in the very nature of man a counterpart of His image, against which 
all hell shall not prevail. 

Life must not only march onward, but forward and upward as 
well. What use is life, if it were to continue without any hopeful 
indication that its appending suffering and sorrow may be in some 
permanent measure be ameliorated, its cruel waste and slaughter be 
eliminated? What sense does it make, if all the charitable intentions 
and activities of men for countless generations to come were doomed 
to be wasted in a bottomless abyss? If God simply created life, 
ordained for it to continue, and endowed it with sympathy towards 
life, but promised no hope for the solution of the problems which 
grow out of life, He would be a cruel God indeed. | 

Here lies the heart of the faith we are looking for. Is there 
to be found in life, which is as permanent and persistent as life itself, 
that which will insure the upward march of life? May I venture to 
suggest two phases of human activities, which challenge any forces to 
eradicate them, and which will eventually bring about the salvation of 
mankind. 

In the first place, the advent ot human life brought with it 
consciousness and mind—a feeling of awareness, a capacity to know, 
and the urge to learn. Theories of knowledge may vary, methods 
of learning may change; man will never cease to know nor stop learn- 
ing. From time immemorial, the soul of man has been thirsting for 
truth, and unceasingly pouring its energies into the search for it. 
It is inconceivable that this flame of truth-can be extinguished by 
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any form of dictatorial pressure, or smothered by any man-made 


prisonhouse. The freedom to think and the right to know will hold 
its own as long as life shall remain. History has seen repeated 


: attempts at its suppression, but has always witnessed its dismal 
_ failure. The church has tried it, states have tried it, dictators have 


tried it, but all ended in vain. Attempts are being made now, even 
to a larger extent than ever before, under threat and coercion, and 


_ with the help of modern methods of propaganda, to suppress the truth. 
_. These-shall inevitably fail as surely as they did in the past. From 


very humble beginnings, and out of blind gropings, this spark of 


knowledge has developed into the powerful weapon of modern science 


as we know today, before which even we ourselves stand in awe. 


Life has brought in its train many intricate probiems. Failure 
to understand them, not knowing how they arise and how they 
can best be solved are the root of much of our misery and waste. 
Scientific research, objective reasoning has in it the promise that 
the seeming chaotic maze of life may yet be disentangled and we 
come to understand fuller how and why things happen. Science has 
so far fully demonstrated its efficacy in understanding nature’s pro- 
cesses in the material world. In its discoveries are to be found the 
means whereby the material needs of every human being can be met, 


| his physical well-being maintained and enriched. This being so, it 


certainly does not require much stretching of the imagination to be- 


lieve that science may also demonstrate its power in the social realm. 
What wonders a scientific grasp of the secrets of social change may 


wrought, none can predict and few venture to limit. Granted that 
the search for social truth is greatly handicapped and rendered 


: greatly more difficult by the free play of human will, nevertheless, 


there must be some general laws that the probing hand of science 
can discover. Let it not be forgotten that the understanding of a 


} - problem invariable brings with it a way of solution. It also sheds 
light on our own behavior to enable us to see our own folly. If men 


really hate war, and if we truly understand how wars come about, 
ways will be found for its elimination. If men really love peace, and 
truly understand the essential pre-requisites for peace, means will be 
found to attain it. It may even be that we, through our increased 
understanding, come to recognise and accept the folly and stupidity 
of war as a means for attaining any human objective. The road 
may be long and dreary, much agony still awaits us on the way, but 


we are convinced it will not lead us into a blind alley. A century 


ago, disease and pestilence were running rampant in many parts of 
the then civilised world; sanitation was a thing unknown; through 


--ignorance, the capricious will of evil Gods was held responsible. 


Thanks to medical science, diseases are rapidly being brought under 
control; good physical health (barring certain social conditions that 


are still blocking its way) is within the reach of every human being. 


What is more important, we have come to realise, through the know- 
ledge how diseases are spread, that physical health is not to be, 


and can not be attained by anyone at the expense of others. It ean 


only be attained by raising the general health standard of the com- 
munity. The health of all is the sure guarantee for the health of 
one. Social evils are rampant now, at times culminating in wholesale 
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massacre and destruction, causing misery to ieciethel millions. Who 
knows that future science may not bring them under control, and 
social security may not come within reach of every class and race 
of men? 

Secondly, man is essentially a meal being, endowed with a sense 
of right and wrong, and an innate tendency and urge to seek the 
right. Moral standards may change with time and space. What is 
considered right now may not be considered so tomorrow. What is 
regarded as right in the East may not be regarded so in the West. 
-Our ignorance and our:imperfect environment must necessarily bias 
our views and cause a distorted concept of what is truly right. 
Imperfect and partial our judgments may be the fact still remains 
that every human being will always judge in his own way what is 
right and what is wrong. A tribe’'may take a good deal of liberty 
with other tribes, but within the tribe there is always a certain 
amount of moral discipline. A nation may commit acts of aggression 
upon another nation; within that nation such acts would be regarded 
as criminal. Even the gangsters and thieves have their own ethical 
codes. Such codes of restraint and standards of morals may be to 
, Some extent motivated by the instinct of self-interest and self-pre- 
servation, but one is inclined to believe there is in it a seed of 
absoluteness which transcends the bounds of the individual. Times 
were when conquest pure and simple was not regarded with moral 
disfavor. The exploitation of one group by another was heartily 
supported without any feeling of moral doubt. Much of it is still 
going, its subtle veneer hiding it from the moral indictment of the 
unobserving. The fact remains that more and more man is seeking 
a moral basis for his acts, even acts of criminality. ‘“‘War to end 
war,” “Fight to make the world safe for democracy,” “War to er- 
adicate injustices,” “War to rid the world of a certain ism,” “war to 
establish a new order,” even “War to make friends,” are some of. 
the slogans used to rally popular support. Whatever they may be, 
truths or lies, they point to the irrebukable fact that man is essential- 
ly a moral being. He can only be called upon to perfcrm acts of 
sacrifice (conscious acts of self-denial) on a moral basis. 


From the very crude beginnings of superstition, this spark of 
moral sense has flowered through countless centuries into the power 
of religion as we know it today. From a perverted and crude state of 
relativeness, it has crystallised into a persistent search for the 
Absolute. Every race has its special form of religion, some may be 
considered more advanced than others. Each religion has _ its 
characteristic emphasis, and particular rites and symbols through 
which the Absolute is expressed and interpreted. Disregarding the 
outward differences, one finds the central core that is common to 
all. In the past, attempts have been made to suppress man’s religious 
activities; again and again, men have been persecuted because of their 
religious beliefs. States have attempted to rob their people of their 
religious liberty, even the church itself had tried to suppress the 
individual’s right to search for himself religious truths. All these 
have failed. Even now attempts are being made in certain parts 
of the world to blot out religion in a whclesale manner. Apparently 
and temporarily they seem to be enjoying a certain degree of suc- 
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cess. These shall also inevitably fail. It is inconceivable how the 


search for the absolute good can be permanently rooted out of the 


hearts of men. On the contrary, in spite of the evils that have been 


committed in its name, it has demonstrated its, power as a constraining 
influence in human society, and in countless cases through all the 


past centuries transformed lives of evil to lives for good. By pro- 
nouncing and upholding high standards of moral good, it has in 
many instances sown the seeds and actually brought forth important 
changes in social behavior. Now we only see. through the mirror 
darkly. What further and revolutionary changes can be wroughi, 
as man’s search for the Absolute deepens and widens, as man’s 
moral conscience becomes more sharpened, no one would be able to 
predict. In fact, many are lcoking to the powers of religion to 


divert the forces that natural science has unleashed from channels 
of destruction and waste into channels of constructiveness. 


Given a life that bids to be eternal, given a feeling of kindred- 


4 ness that is universal, given a power and an urge.to know the truths 


of life’s evolving processes, and given an eternal urge to comprehend 
the Absolute, what more assurances do we require to face life and 


its problems with cheer and hopefulness? 


However, such faith must not be passive, but active; not static, 
but dynamic; not blind, but intelligent. To be sure, life will con- 


tinue, the soul of man will continue to grow in truth and goodness, 


but the tempo of that progress entirely depends upon the activity 
and effort that is called forth. Acknowledging with honesty the 
wrongs that are here and now, facing with valor the suffering that 
besets us now, but firmly. rooted in the faith of the gcod that is 
going to be, we must strive to rebuild out of the ruins something 
grander than before, something that will outwardy bear witness to 
the faith and hope that is within. 


Church—Today And Tomorrow 
| H. A. WITTENBACH 


HAVE just received a questionnaire from the Home Church 
] which has caused me to consider the situation confronting 
the Chureh in China and I wish to share with friends in 

China some of these reflections. | 


(1) Gains and Losses through the war in China. 

_ The losses are very obvious. For instance, before the war lI 
was engaged in a Rural Reconstruction project in the Tsangshing 
District of Kwangtung. This work has been completely destroyed. 


' In our three main centres, we have lost our buildings, our cattle, 


poultry and literature and cther equipment. The members of our 
cooperatives have been scattered and some of them killed. Villages 
to which we had loaned money at low interest for various projects 
have become defaulters. Poverty is worse than ever before. One 


of our village dispensaries has been destroyed, though the other has 
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developed into a community hospital and the doctor, who has stuck 
gamely to his post, has rendered invaluable service. | 

The gains, however, are perhaps of greater importance. A new 
relationship has arisen between the Church and the State. There is | 
a new recognition by the Government of the trustworthiness, the 
spirit of loyal, self-forgetting, danger-defying service of Christian 
workers. 

The award by the Central Government on Odtober 10th 1939 
of the Order of the Red Precious Stone to Bishop Hall is an instance 
of this recognition. 

This means that a new “yesponsibility will be placed on the 
shoulders of the Rech in the task of post-war reconstruction. 

This is the problem that should be in the forefront of our minds 
and our prayers. 

Jesus steadfastly set His face towards Jerusalem, the final step 
and at the same time the initial step in the setting up of the Kingdom. 
But along the way He healed the sick, comforted the sad and con- 
verted the sinner. He was the supreme example of the practical 
.visionary, never too busy or too tired or too inspired to serve, yet 
never for a moment losing the vision. | 


This brings us to the second question. 


(2) Dangers of the Present Situation. | 

These I take to be two: | 

(a) Preoccupation with the financial problems of carrying on 
under war conditions, and 

(b) Concentration on relief-work or war-time @ evangelistic cam- 
paigns. 
Both of these are very necessary’ tasks but they must not be 
allowed to fill our minds to the exclusion of planning for the future. 


(3) What is the Challenge of the Church Overseas to the Church 
at Home in these days? | 
Our call to the Church at Home should be couched in almost 
exactly the same words as I have used above, for, in these days of 
world-war, the dangers are the same. 


(a) Preoccupation with the financial _ of maintaining | 


the work at home and abroad, and | 

(b) Concentration on war-relief work or war-time evangelistic 
campaigns. 
| The Churches at Home should be sending out more missionaries, 
men of vision and wide ability and with powers of leadership com- — 
bined with a readiness to learn and a spirit of adaptability. That — 
means her best men. At the same time, or alternatively, she should 
be sending more money to train more and better-equipped Chinese 
workers. 

If, as we believe, the world’s troubles are the result of man’s 
refusal to understand or to follow Christ’s teaching, then surely we 
must, apart from fighting for Christian principles (and we are. 
Don’t let us be misled ed cynics who speak of economic or such-like ~ 


3 
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bases for war. The war in China, and the war in Europe are wars 
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of ideals, of first principles) we must also, I say, apart from fighting 
for principles, plan for a far wider and deeper and more efficient 
propagation of the Gospel. The call is literally, “Your money or 
your life.” Christian People must give as they have never given 
before or the Church will be wiped out as it has been in Russia and 
— it threatens to be in Germany and other Nation-worshipping coun- 
ries. 


_ The Church of Tomorrow 7 
I am prepared to be told that what I have written above is 


_ trite—a collection of mere generalities. I freely admit it. Let us, 


however, not ignore these facts because they are trite. Once we 
have our basis facts clear, we can commence to think constructively. 

What is to be the place of the Church in post-war China? 

Here is the question we should all be considering lest the day 
find us unprepared. As Synods and as individuals, let us get down 
to this subject. Could some of our Christian statesmen, Chinese and 
foreign, give us some articles in the Recorder on this topic? 


—o= 


The Quest For God’ 
R. ANDERSON © 


“Ask, and it shall be given you; 
Seek, and ye shall find; 
Knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” (Luke 11:9) 


~ Tell me what you ask of life, and your answer will reveal what life 
may be expected to give to you. Of course the result may not be 
just what you expected, and if you ask for some temporary satis- 
faction or something of no real value, you will doubtless be quite 
disappointed or even disillusioned. But the true seeker looks for the 
high value—the pearl of great price. And Jesus drives the truth 


: ESUS bequeathed to us one of His profound and universal life- 
J secrets when He said, 3 Bie 


_ deep by repeated emphasis—“Ask—seek—knock.”’ 


Unknown areas of truth wait to-reveal their mysteries to the 
one who earnestly and persistently seeks. Did some of us older ones 
once fear lest all interesting discoveries had already been made, and 
lest all important truth would be too old by the time we had a chance 
to deal with it? And have we not realized, as we have kept our 
interests alive, that limitless revelations of truth still await the 
earnest seeker? For you who are today on the portal of a new 
adventure this would seem to be the most challenging truth that one 
could pass on. Ask—seek—knock. | 

This truth applies with equal force in all areas of life—in elec- 
trical, industrial and chemical engineering—in educational, social and 
political reform, seek, and ye shall find. Every advance in any 


*Baccalaureate sermon of the Shanghai American School delivered in Com- 
munity Church, Shanghai, June 9th, 1940. 
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civilization affords illustrations of this truth. Familiar examples 
from early American history remind us, as we think of Benjamin > 
Franklin seeking out the mysteries of the storm cloud, of Edison 
continuing the search in the light of the incandescent bulb, of the 
revealing and healing powers of modern electrical research. All 
demonstrate the same principle, “Seek, and ye shall find.” 


But I would center our thoughts today on that area which seems 
to be the supreme goal of man’s seeking, the supreme value, for 
which youth or age would-strive. Indeed are not all other quests but 
incidental along the way to this supreme goal? Out of a background 
of ancient philoscphy the average Chinese home puts on its doors 
the word “Foh,” the search for happiness or contentment. We 
sometimes speak of it as the search for life, or, as an old term has | 
been made more real by modern American idealism, as the search for 
the more abundant life. But Christ revealed that this ideal is a 
spiritual one, spiritual in base and in content, so today I will speak 
of the great search as the quest for God, for his spirit in life and 
for His love manifest among men. For life has its source in God; 
and all life’s satisfactions are unquestionably in harmony with His 
will. If one finds God in life, then surely he will find the pearl of 
great price. It is a quest, and let us think of it in terms of every- 
day practice. The search for God in life is no narrow search. It 
should be as broad as life itself. We see that man’s search is often 
too narrow, so that sometimes he may not find God at all. Jesus said — 
that.it was as difficult for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of God 
as for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle. That is probably 
because the rich man specialized on too narrow an idea, exclusively 
the getting of money. I asked a hermit on the sacred island of — 
Pootoo, “What have you been doing here in this narrow 6 by 10 
darkened cell for eight years?” “Searching for the eternal perfec- 
tion,” he said. But his search was too narrow. We believe that God 
is too big to be confined to any narrow cell, whether it be a cell of the 
brain, or of the heart, or of action. There are many ways which lead 
the seeker toward God, such as the mood of repentance, the attitude 
of faith, the practice of prayer and-worship. But today I desire to 
emphasize three special ways whereby in practical daily living the 
earnest and persistent seeker may find God. © 


1. Jesus revealed God as a personality. Let us seek Him 
through respect fcr personality, respect for the personality of every 
individual. It is easy to respect the. personality of the attractive, 
the fortunate, and the like-minded.» But it requires deliberate pur- 
pose to respect the personality of the less-attractive, of the less 
fortunate, or of the one of opposite: view-point. 


A small child seemed impossible—deaf, dumb, and blind, and 
with a fighting disposition, protesting against her world and all that 
she met. But a teacher respected the personality of the child, and 
through years of patient and determined sympathy and deter- 
minaticn led the child toward the light. And both Helen Keller and 
her teacher found the richness of God in life. 


A great church was being built, and the brick mason’s apprentice | 
on his first day of work stepped into the lime pit. He was y burned 


& 
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and, as far as the brick mason could see, was of no future use. But 


a servant of the church respected the personality of the boy, saw 
him through the hospital, and the church; saw him through the 


orphanage school, and the elementary school, and as he was swept 


before the tide of fighting, the church followed him; and the other 
day a letter came, saying, “I am graduating from the Kweiyang 
Middle School, and must go on to college so that I can be of larger 


service.’ 


A boy was lost on the ania of Shanghai. A woman took him 


in where a definite effort was being made to respect the personality 


of such a little one. He is in school now, and had a holiday recently, 


-- and camé back to the church to pay his respects to all old friends, 
and the smile on his face, as he ran here and there, showed clearly 
that the road was leading upward. 


Two women came in to a church the other day and a little boy 
with drooping head followed behind. They said, “This boy is a little 


thief, and we can’t do anything with him any more.” <A young 


woman case worker, who is trying to specialize on respecting the 


personality of everyone, said, “Come with me, little boy,” She took 
him out to Jessfield among the trees and flowers and won his con- 


fidence. She had him recite his lessons; and now they are on the 
quest—seeking their Lord through respect for personality. I believe 
that they will find Him. | 


2. But unless one were careful respect for personality might 


tend to become. a personal luxury. Should we not seek God in 
continued social action. Bewilderment seems to be characteristic 


of cur day, and’it tends toward disillusionment in all social ideals. 


Partial failure in certain social experiments around the world has 


given the cynic a chance to laugh at all social reform. Bewildered 


B many have concluded that God has gone from the social order, and 


one need search for him there no longer. 
_ Yet the social order is a definite part of God’s world. It is the 


| environment in which God has placed men. It is the visible area of 


man’s action. It is the scene where Jesus still hopes that the 
Kingdom of God among men may be established. Surely in social 


| | action the seeker may expect to find God, working for his Kingdom. 


Disillusionment in society often comes through believing in 
social action but not acting socially-minded oneself. The theory is 


_ disillusioning unless one acts personally. The true seeker goes into 
' Girect action on the service motive—personally putting the other man 


first, and acting on as enlarged a scale as possible. Again if his 
service is not based on the search for God he will quite possibly become 
disillusioned and quit. But if his search is based on the conviction 
that this really is the Father’s world, and that putting the other 
man first is because the other man really is a child of God the 
Father—then he will be near to the promise, “Seek and ve shall find.” 


A group of nine young women, mostly college women, called them- 


i selves the “Three—N’s Club’—xnice, but naughty—nine. That 


sounded rather easy, but they caught the service motive. Over 


in the bad-lands where the people are jammed in like flies, but 
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where the service-mctive is of, where the are warned 
not to go out between 5 in the evening and 9 in the morning, over 
there where the public servants of neither municipality will even 
collect the garbage, but where human need is unspeakable, the 
3 N’s have established a Christian Center, school, nursery, clinic— 
shepherds of the doomed flock which has been surrendered to the 
robbers. The 3 N’s are on the quest for God in daily service for their 
fellow-man. 


A young man on the long refugee road—Huchow to Anhwei, 
Anhwei to Kiangsi, Hunan, Szechuen—wrote me from near Changsha: 
“T have saved myself by helping others.” That is something to 
remember in your quest for—happiness—for life—or for the love of 
God among men. 


8. But let us not think that’ man is a lone scdher on this great 
quest: God is also seeking man. The wonder of this has. been put 
into a great poem, “The Hound of Heaven,” which tells in magnificent 
words the tale of God’s pursuit of man. Then let us seek Him by 
daily response to His own seeking. 3 | 


* God speaks to man in many ways if we but listen. A young 


“woman student said to me, “I hear no inner voice.” But perhaps 


she expected scmething too loud; something too startling, something | 
too human. Perhaps she wasn’t. listening just at that time. For 
after all there is an inner voice guiding between the evil and the 
good, the better and the best. Pinnochio’s conscience illustrates a 
real fact. Of course we know that this is not purely a matter of 
the individual conscience, as the conscience may be misguided or 
warped in strange ways. But the tendency to stifle conscience is 
probably not because of its unreliability, so much as because so many 
of us do not dare respond to its voice. Surely the seeker may begin 
with the best he has, and he will find a ene coprty in “the still 
small voice.” 


But the attempt to respond to God's king immediately takes | 
one into the realm of personal-character. There is a choice in all 
action, and character makes the difference. “Do this,” says an in- 
clination. “Do that,” whispers a subtle temptation. Character 
decides and that is man’s response to the voice of God. Character 
becomes a selecting between choices. God speaks in the true, the 
beautiful and the good, and that is the realm of character. The. 
seeker is on the high road if in ordinary daily things he maintains 
his character—the response—in—kind to the voice of the eternal. 


And we have a still clearer challenge in the voice of Jesus when 
He says “Follow me.” He walked the crowded streets, lingered by 
the seaside, and struggled in the midst of temptations—always 
inaintaining harmony with God, living in His spirit, and in all contacts 
revealing His love for others. When He says, “Follow me,” He is 
but stating the clear road for him who would seek. A young student 
said, “I see no reason why one should ask, ‘What would Jesus do?’” §— 
Is it not because of the fact that Jesus lived in that harmony which §— 
got out of every relationship all that is of value in life? “Follow me” §— 
was a challenge then, and it is a challenge now. © 


; 
6 4 


Someone may say, “But Jesus knew nothing of the laboratory, 
of the football field or of a modern mechanized world.” But He did 
_know about the fires in which the souls of men are tested: and He 
knew the tragedy of disregarding the individual personality and using 
men as machines—the tragedy for the human being so used, and 
the tragic consequences for the one who uses his fellow man as a 
machine—a rickshaw coolie, a boy, a machine-worker. He knew man, 
nnd the things that would build or wreck man’s soul. The seeker 
will be safe to follow Him, in problems and in daily choices, and these 
choices will lead on the upward quest. He will lead the seeker 
through the trials and errors of the laboratory, through the 
mechanized world—upward toward the Kingdom of God among men. 


The seeker is as one who climbs in the mountains. There will 
be those coming down in discouragement or in disillusionment. But 
there is a light on the mountain; and the air gets fresher; and the 
vision grows in splendor, as the seeker pursues his quest. 


In Remembrance 


TRISSA DARNALL SMITH 


Mrs. Smith was-born in Centerville, Iowa, September 12th, 1888, 
and after graduating as an honor student from the Centerville High © 
School attended Coe College on a scholarship and graduated with high 
honors in 1910. She was united in marriage with B. W. Smith on June 
26th, 1918, and after two years residence in Kansas City, Missouri, came 
to China under the auspices of the Chinese Y.M.C.A. in August 1915. 
During the 18 years residence in China under the Chinese YM.C.A,. she 
lived in Peking, Kaifeng, Chengchow. Chungking and Tsingtao. For the 
remaining seven years in China under the Navy Y.M.C.A. she lived in 
Hankow and Shanghai. Two children are now living in the U.S.A. 
Marjorie, age 23, is teaching school at Greeley, Iowa, and Boyd, age 19. is 
attending Coe College at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. .Mrs. Smith was a member 
of Community Church, American Women’s Club, American Association of 
University Women, The Eastern Star and P.E.O. 

She had not been in good health since the tragic experiences of 
evacuation to Manila in 1937, but however seemed to be much better 
this last spring than at any time during the past few years. 

In April hypertension (high blood pressure) and a kidney condition 
resulted in a severe case of uremic and streptocussus poisoning which 


. compelled her to go to bed on June 12th and after a difficult struggle, 


and in spite of the best medical and nursing attention. passed away 
_ two weeks later on June 26th at the exact hour of her twenty-seventh 
wedding anniversary. 
Mrs. Smith’s keen snterest in providing information about China 
for the use of service personnel is reflected in the help she gave in the 
publication of the “Talks on China” series. It has been decided to use 
' the gifts sent in liéu of flowers for a carefully selected collection of 
- books on Chinese subjects to be used in the Navy ee by service men 
and their families. 

The Navy “Y’” Committee of Mikiawemmont has also decided to set 
aside 20% of the proceeds from sales of the “Talks on China” series 
for the continued maintenance of this Book Shelf, 
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Our Book Table 


OTHER Gops. An American Legend by Peart Buck. Special Authorized Edition, 
Kelly and Walsh, Ltd. $6.50. 


Pearl Buck, turning her attention to the American scene, tells in 
her latest novel the story of Bert Holm, a young man who climbed Therat 
in the Himalayas, became a national hero, and thereafter was. unable 
to live a life of his own, In China, on his way back to America after 
his successful climb, he met Kit Tallant, daughter of a wealthy New York 
family. Kit was traveling abroad:in an effort to: forget Norman Linlay 
who had recently rejected her love in order to achieve much coveted 
freedom. She married Bert Holm very suddenly, knowing very little 
about him and nothing of his background. 


When they returned to the United States they found that. Holm 
had become the ido] of the hour. ,He was paraded through the streets, 
dined and wined and photographed and visited and questioned so that 
the couple had no chance for any private life. Kit liked silence and 
quiet and hated the publicity. She found she had nothing in common 
with Bert’s family or friends, and indeed, that she could not get acquainted 
with her own husband. 


‘ Holm became the slave of hih publicity agent who planned every- 
thing to please the public, seeing to it that Holm led an expedition to 
climb a second peak in the Himalayas, in order to keep him in the lime 

light. When Kit was about to divorce Bert, she was dissuaded from 
doing so by the publicity agent who pointed out the disastrous effects 
on the public. When Kit brought up the question of Bert’s treatment of 
his men on the expedition, the publicity agent explained that “truth 
can be too disastrous to be believed” and that the hero Bert Holm “whom 
everybody knows and admires, exists just because people think he does.” 

“They’d be Icst without him, anyway until some one else comes to take 

his place.” 

Kit and Norman Linlay still love each other but Kit bees not give 
up Bert because he seems to hold her by some magic. 

There is very little to recommend this book to Mrs. Buck’s admirers 
or to any one else. It is not up to the standard of her books about 

Chinese people. The characters are weak and unconvincing. Bert Holm. 


is the personification of an idea, not a real flesh-and-blood person, Kit §& 


shows no strength of character. The publicity agent is despicable in 
his cold-blooded devotion to his “peculiar responsibilities to the people.” 
There is not an admirable character in the book. 


The tale is a sad commentary on the gullibility and fickleness is : 


the American “public.” The author’ s idea is put into the mouth of Kit’s 
father when he says, “We are a strange people, we Americans. We are 


doomed to hate whatever we love. The seeds of that hatred are in us — 
from the beginning because what we really hate is having given our- —& 


selves away so much as to worship anyone. Those old fellows, our 


grandfathers, planted pretty deep in us the Commandment—'Thou shalt FF 


have no other gods before Me’, but of course we do make other gods as & 
the other heathen do; only after a while we hate them because there’s 
the old conscience in us still.” 

Americans who read this book will probably nist enjoy it, but if 
they are encouraged by it to adopt a more sane and sensible attitude 
toward public heroes (more deserving than Bert Holm, let us hope) | 
then perhaps the author’s efforts are worthwhile, 


ust 


Witness of the Christian Church, Besides news items from various 


THE GLORY OF THE MANGER. by Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, Missionary to Moslems — 
Arabia and Egypt. Princeton, N.J. U.S.A. U.S.$1.00 American Tract Society. 
New York City. also Lutheran Book Concern. Hankow. 

Who among us has not experienced a spiritual uplift through the 
perusal of Dr. Zwemer's: masterly bachrassniad classic “The Glory of the 


Cross’? 


A decade has passed since that was waien a“ Cairo, Egypt. Now 


the learned and beloved Doctor has placed the Church under an ad- 


ditional debt of gratitude by producing a worthy companion volume. 
“The Glory of.the Manger. with 

Says Dr. Zwemer, in his “Foreword,” “...... These two miracles— 
The Incarnation and the Atonement are the foci of the vast ellipse of 
New Testament thought and Old Testament prophecy.” 
; These are the two fold revelation of HIM who is the brightness of 


the FATHER’S Glory and the express image of His Being. 


Going on to speak of the men of all races, ages and conditions who 


have “laid their faith, their love, their devotion, their learning, their 


lives as an offering before the Manger-Throne,” the Forward, continues 
“There the brush of the artist, the imagination of the poet, the mind 


e of the theologian and the emotions of the saint have found their in- 


spiration so that the glory of the Manger has become the Glory of 
Christian art, architecture, music, poetry, and literature. 

To gather into one compass the glory of the Advent as expressed 
in all these ways one would have to strip the art galleries of the world 
of their most costly treasures, ransack the literature of all nations, and 
rob the hymnologies of all the charchés of their choicest tributes to 
the Babe of Bethlehem.” 

“We have” adds the author sual gathered fragments. ” But the 
reader will discover for himself how comprehensive is the selection made 


in this little book. We find Tacitus, Pliny, and Lucian of Samosat—Pagan 


writers—called to give evidence to the Historicity of JESUS CHRIST, 


and the researches of ancient and modern theologians are summed up 


in a way so attractive that none who prefer “light reading” need be 
afraid of stumbling upon a page or paragraph of the ‘dull’ or ‘dry’ order 


usually associated in the popular mind with a treatise which necessarily 
must include historic facts and doctrina] statements. 


This is a devotional book. It is an aid to meditation. It affords 


a tonic to beclouded faith. From the title chosen, it is of course es- 


sentially a Christmas book. Many Christmas verses enhance its pages, 


vand there are choice references to the Christmas story in Art. 


Reading from galley proofs and not having seen the bound volume, 


the present writer can only hope that two or three Nativity pictures by 
old Masters will be included if possible. In fact an “Edition De Luxe.” 
with choice illustrations would carry the great Message of this book 


into a new circle where its inspiration would bring New Life to hearts 
that are weary.in this warring world. 

At. the same time the book is so crowded with information. and 
quotations, all fully in line with its spiritual] tone, that it should be 
constantly at hand for any-day reference, whether in the “quiet hour” 
or preparation period. Robert Gillies, Chefoo, May 1940. 


Wortp DoMINION May-June, 1940. Mildmay Park, London, No.1 6d. 
This issue contains many interesting references to the world wide 
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countries the titles of a few articles will show the range of interest: 
Light and Shadow in Finland; Plight of Priests in Poland; Modern 
| memes in Bali; Prisons in South America; Today in Siam. 


Educational News 
DISCUSSION ON EVANGELISM IN CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS* 


I think that although evangelism 
is by no means an easy task in 
the church some smaller or greater 
results are to be seen of the work 
done by pastors or secretaries who 


have been at the work for over — 


three years preaching daily, 
monthly and yearly. However, 
there are two Christain institu- 


tions where results are hardly 


noticeable though preaching is 
-carried on daily, monthly and 
yearly. What are these two in- 
stitutions? They are the Christian 
hospitals and schools. In the 
clinics and in the wards there are 
always the footprints of preachers, 
but what result will they obtain 
after working for three years? 
Naturally, it would be “This man 
sows and that man reaps.” If 
men cannot see the fruit of their 
own labour certainly they would 
feel it difficult to work. Christian 
schools are also the same. They 
work daily, monthly and yearly 


with old students, class by class, 


graduating and leaving the schoo! 
and new students coming in, bi‘ 
where is the result of their own 
work? How many persons have 
truly determined to follow Christ 
through their own influence? If 
no statistics could be made of the 
result of work the feeling of 
difficulty would be inevitable. 


Putting aside the evangelistic 
work of the hospitals, let us now 


only discuss evangelism in Chris- . 


tian schools. We discuss only the 
methods of evangelism in Christ- 
jan schools, but not other religious 
enterprises as the scope of these 
is too large to be mentioned here. 


 *Translated from The True Light Review, June, 1940. 


Gospel in. their schools? 
- investigate the conditions in the 


. English or 
should he fail in Bible he also 
| had to take it again. 
“remembers that when he was in 
the primary school the following 
_ words were written in the school 


be taught to others. 


- Evangelism is like sowing seeds, 


How do the authorities of Chris- 
tian schools sow the seeds 4 the 
f we 


past we find that they adopted 
three ways: 
1. Inserting Bible as one of the 


subjects. Since Christian missions 


established schools in China, Bible 


had been inserted as one of the 
Important subjects. 


The student 
could not be promoted if he failed 
Chinese, and 


The writer 


prospectus: “In addition to the 
curriculum promulgated by the 
government, the subject of Bible 
is inserted.” These words con- 
tinued to take effect until the 
Ministry of Education demanded 


the registration of all Christian 
schools, 


Why did the school authorities 


laet like this? They had their own 
viewpoints and we cannot blame 


them for not knowing the phy- 


chology of the students and not 


understanding the current of 
thought. Their viewpoint was that 


they must try to convey to others 
what 3 
the right thinking and _ belief. 
Others might oppose or not believe 


they considered to be 


the religion, but they strongly be- 


lieved that the religion contained f§ 


the essential way of life that must 
However, 
what was the result of making use 


| of this method? We cannot make 


statistics of several figures. 
Hence, as far as we know, very 
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jing of Bible in the class. 


and 


few people made up their mind to 


trust in Christ through the teach- 
On the 
contrary, it created bad feelings 
impressions. Parents sent 


. their children to Christian schools 


not because of the Bible lessons 


but because of their confidence in 


- the good and thorough administra- 


tion of the Christian schools as 
they themselves were not yet 
Christians, At the present time 


lit seems that Christian schools 


have again obtained permission 
from the government to make 


Bible as a curricular subject. If 


Rag 


jous nature. 


in hand. 


| hon-Christians 


this matter is carried out, dif- 


ficulties may be more than before. 


If failure in this subject does not 


create any problem the students . 


can well neglect it and_ the 
teachers can do nothing about it. 


2. Making use of morning 
gatherings to preach Christianity. 
In the past there was held a morn- 
ing service in Christian schools 
which was necessarily of a relig- 
The whole body of 
students was required to attend. 
To make use of this early gather- 
ing to preach and spread the 
Gospel was one of the methods of 
evangelism in Christian schools. 
Some schools even had evening 
prayer meetings. This condition 
continued until the abolition of the 
Bible as a curricular subject, 


_ They had their extremely right 
reasons. It is essential that every 


vag Should have a religious 
ife. 
religious life must walk hand 
| This is only too true 
according to principles. However, 
they seemed to forget that the 
formula of religious life for the 
individual was not necessarily the 
same, especially, religious life 
could not be forcéd' upon those 


Who were not yet Christians. The 


result of compulsory participation 


In a meeting would breed disorder 
and uproars. The morning service 


Should be a good time for devo- 
tional meeting, If we gather the 
and Christians 
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together we would lose the mean- 
ing of devotion and also no result 
of evangelism could be obtained. 
Since religious services became 
voluntary religious morning ser- 
vices and ordinary morning meet- 
ings -have been held separately. 
Attendances to religious meetings 
have become smaller and the op- 
portunity for evangelism has de- 
creased but the original meaning 
of devotion has been maintained. 

3. Holding of evangelistic 
meeting—This is the commonest 
method of evangelism adopted by 
Christianity. This kind of evan- 
gelistic meeting is held once or 
twice yearly in the schools and in 
the church. The church usually 


has a definite time for holding 


these meetings, such as the New 
Year Evangelistic Meeting and the 
Summer Evangelistic Meeting, but 
there is no fixed date for the hold- 
ing of this meeting in the schools. 
It is held once or twice in the 


school any time when preachers 


or evangelists are secured. It 
usually lasts one or more days 
making use of the study hours in 
the evening. It is an extra-cur- 
ricular activity that cannot be 
interfered with by any others. 


After holding conversational 
meetings once or twice with those 
who put up their hands and sign 
their names as believers during 
the few days of evangelistic meet- 
ing, the church receives them as 
Christians by baptism. The most 
apparent result in the evangelistic 
methods adopted by the schoo] is 
this evangelistic meeting in spite 
of its weak points. What kind of 
Christians are those who have 
been converted at this evangelistic 
meeting after being baptized? 
The pastors do not visit them be- 
cause being students they have the 
schoo] to look after them, and 
those who are responsible for the 
religious work in the school do 
not give them any special spirifua] 
training. Gradually these newly 


_ baptized Christians have become 


indifferent. On the other hand, 
Some students who attend the 
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evangelistic meeting are not ibis 
influenced at all, not to speak of 
making resolution to follow Christ. 
Not only can no evangelistic re- 
sult be obtained, but on the con- 
trary, it will furnish them more 
material for opposition. The like- 
lihood of this happening is large- 
ly due to the preacher’s choice of 
material being unsuitable to the 
psychology and understanding of 
the students. 


~ When we come to this we cannot 
help raising one question, that is, 
if we consider the above methods 
of evangelism are lacking satis- 
faction, how can we improve the 
same? It is not so easy to point 
out the detailed items, but we can 
assert several principles for im- 
provement in spreading the seed 
of the Gospel: | 


1. Preachers—When talk 
about preachers we should first 


discuss those who are responsible . 


for the religious work in the 
schools. A schoo] must appoint 
some one who has a firm and 
sound belief to take charge of the 
religious work in the school. If 
the faith of this religious worker 
is not firm or strong enough 
naturally those Christians under 
his influence and care would also 
be very unsteady in their faith, 
and thus his work would greatly 
be affected. If his own faith is 
not sound he would invite Mr. A. 


to preach about ‘individual salva- 


tion’ today and ask Mr. B. to 
speak of the ‘social gospel’ tomor- 
row. As these two subjects are in 
conflict with each other the listen- 
ers would be at a loss to under- 
stand which is right. 


Besides the problem of religious 


workers, attention should be paid 
to the question of teachers. 
Schools in general pay attention 
to this point as the faith of the 
teachers would influence the stu- 
dents directly or indirectly. For 
instance, 
created by God’ is uttered ten 
times in the evangelistic meeting, 
it would be counteracted by the 


if the assertion ‘Man if 
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-one Saetence uttered once by oa 
“non-religious scientific teacher 
‘Man was derived from monkey.’ 


If that scientific teacher could use 


some religious words he could 


convince the students to believe 


the truth of civilization and also 
make the students to. believe 


that the origin of mankind was 


from God. 

We discuss further here the 
problem of preachers or the mat- 
ter of inviting preachers, The 


religious worker usually has no 


fixed purpose in inviting preach- 
ers. He would invite Mr. A. 
today because Mr. A. is a famous 


revivalist who happens !to pass 


through the place. Tomorrow he 


would ask Mr. B. to speak because 


Mr. B. is a well-known professor 
of the time and is greatly admired 
by. young people. Thus, although 
we get famous men to preach, the 
result of evangelism is lost; not 
only lost but also a contrary result 


. would be obtained making the stu- 


dents to wonder which is right. 


Hence, we must try to invite those 


of similar belief to preach so that 
discussions after the meeting 
would not be embarrassing to the 


religious worker. 


2. Methods of Evangelism—If 
we uSe the lesson hours to preach 


the Bible the nature would be 


compulsory, and if the students do 
not pay attention, it would be dif- 
In order to 


it is necessary to get eloquent and 
stimulating speakers, but this will 
lose the original meaning of 
evangelism. Since the making 
use of the morning meeting is 
unsatisfactory and that evange- 
listic meeting cannot be held very 
often as not much result can be | 
obtained from the meeting once or 
twice a term, I think that here- 
after it is not necessary for the 
schools to give up forma! methods 
for evangelism and at the same 
time they’ should not neglect the 
informal, It is essential to open 


up more channels for evangelism. 


Frankly speaking, besides group 


= 
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this point. 


advice to 
problems oof 


tion of the work, 


own character, 


‘Is not so easily seen. 


1940] 


evangelism, individual evangelism 
should be emphasised. 


With regard to individual 
evangelism the present Christian 
schools are very much neglecting 


There are not a few non-Christian 


students who have never had any 
conversation with the religious 
worker. Hence how could there be 


any individual evangelism? There- 


‘fore I think schools should take 


immediate steps to try to promote 


closer. relationship between the 
religious worker and non-Chris- 
.-tians, 


The religious worker can 
be asked to take part in giving 
students concerning 
further 
choice of occupation, home live- 
lihood and in the guiding of their 
conduct, ete. 


and earnest spirit. 


Individual evangelism should 


not be considered to be the respon- 


sibility of the religious worker 


only. . Every Christian teacher 


should be responsible for a por- 
| The teachers 
have more opportunity of contact 


. With the students and unnoticeab- 
& ly they can show the proper mean- 
.ing of life to the students. . The 


teachers can. also display their 
Taking a_ step 
further: they may magnify the 
truth and thus make the students 
to believe. Regarding this point, 


the school authorities should pay 


special attention to supervise the 
work. It is more effective for the 
authorities of the school to pro- 
mote the interest than for the 
Christian teachers to undertake 
the responsibility of evangelism 
as it is the same truth as “What 


the people in authority like the 


lower people would like more.” 


3. Follow-up Work—The result 
of evangelistic work in a school 
It is usually 
transferred to others because the 


The majority of the 
students who interview the re- 
 jigious worker talk about business 

and most of them are Christians. 


studies, 


4 Nevertheless, the . 
_.. religious worker must be a man 
- of broad intellect and of a keen 


| 


: cognize their faces. 
a negligence of duty on the part 
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school is not a church and eight 
or nine-tenths of them do not 
have their own pastors and thus 
they have no power to receive any- 
body into’ the church. However, 
there is no harm for the religious 
worker to regard himself as a 
pastor to take up the responsibil- 
ity of training and cultivating 
whénever a student is preparing 
to be baptized. When a certain 
student has entered the church 
the religious worker should regard 


him as his own church member 


and take up the_ responsibility 
to visit him frequently and see 
whether there is any improvement 
in the student’s conduct and stu- 
dies and whether there is any 
punishment or encouragement 
from the school. Likewise this 
sheep will not go astray. 

At the present time pastors are 
keenly interested in their church 
members but are neglecting those 
who are school students, They 
have no idea if there is any im- 
provement in the character of the 
students who have entered the 
church and they even do not re- 
This is rather 


of the pastors. There should be 
a close relationship between the 
church and the Christian schools. 
Christian schools should assist to 
the fullest extent in the work of 
the church because there is a 
great number of personnel in the 
schools. At the same time pastors 
should also be responsible for the 
evangelistic and follow-up work 
of the schools. 

At this time of great vicissitudes 
everything must be modified in 
order to be practicable. I feel 
there are no definite rules for 
evangelism but we may pursue the 
path that needs little exertion <* 
effort and gets great result. How- 
ever, though the writer during 
past- years had been studying 
theology, today he is doing another 
kind of work. He has never under- 
taken any practical religious work 
in school. Hence this article mav 
seem right in theory but not in 
practice. L, L. Shan, 
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The Present Situation 


RECENT ACTIVITIES OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN CHINA 


It may be of interest to some of our readers to know something of the § 


work carried on in recent months by the Roman Catholics in this country. 
We may give some idea of the whole by taking extracts from the official 
news service of the Catholic Church-Fides News Service. 


In North —~—— various types of work’ have been carried on 
vigorously :—_ 


Itinerant Apostolate Results, 


“A. gratifying experiment in bringing the Church to the Sieteten 
of non-Christians is the Doctrinal Propaganda Tour, organized and con- 
ducted annually by Mather Raphael an American in 
Hunan, China, 


“With the simple equipment of a phonograph and a dictute projector, 
Father Vance and his troupe travels the highways and by-ways during 
the summer months. During last July, August and September they 
visited 32 villages and towns and addressed audiences totalling more 
_ than 26,000 persons. Light for the projector is furnished by a home- 

made acetylene generator and the pictures shown are for the most part 
culled from newspapers and magazines. The meetings are generally 
held in ancestral] temples or other community buildings. Handbills and 
posters are used to advertise but as a rule the children of the neigh- 
bourhood prove ideal publicity agents. | 3 


“During the day the missionary is: free to form sersonal contacts 
with the villagers and to dispense medical assistance to those in need 
of it. Follow-up work is done by catechists throughout the year. One 
such village, first visited in 1936. now has an established community of 
fifty baptized Catholics. In another area where 274 persons were bap- 
tized last year 136 were first attracted to the Church through itinerant 
propaganda of this sort.” 


North China Mission Hospital Has Excellent Record for 1939. 


Suiyuan, Inner Mongolia —“Founded_ nearly a score of years ago by 
the then Sunverior of the Scheut Society, the Very Rev. Joseph Rutten, 
the central Hospital here has a fine record of service in this section of 
North China. Some idea of what has been done during the past twelve 
months may be gleaned from an interesting report prepared by the 
Director of the Hospital, Father Charles Van Melckebeke, C.I.C.M. 


“A total of 998 in-patients were treated in the hospital proper, not 
including 68 patients in the charity ward. High spots in the report are 
22 eye operations, 1041 other cases of surgery, 864 X-ray examinations, 
3018 electrical treatments, 3363 laboratory tests and 27.663 cases treated 
gratis in the dispensary. The importance of the Hospital to the mission 
personnel] will be realized from the fact that 55 missionaries received 
medical attention within the year. 

“Attached to the Hospital is a Nursing School for women opened in 
1924. The Hospital provides living quarters for its entire staff, main- 
tains a school for the children of employees, and also conducts an 
orphanage with some 50 children. The management of the Hospital is 
entrusted to the Belgian Sisters, Canonesses of St. Augustine, working 
the direction of Father Van Meichebeke. The Hospital] has four 

octors,”” 
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Missionaries Aid Economic Improvement of People in Mougoria. = 


“Missionary action and social action go hand in hand in Inner 
Mongolia, it is pointed out in a recent article by the Scheut Provincial, 
the Very Rev. Joseph Nuyts, C.I.C.M. A diversified programme of 
economic. improvement is being enacted through the steady efforts of 
the missionaries. To come to the assistance of the harassed peasants, 
they have matured plans enabling these people not only to establish their 
own homes but also to work themselves up to a degree of comfort. 
Means have been perfected to keep them out of the clutches of usurers 
in the matter of securing seed grain, live stock and other necessaries. 
Small plots of land are also made available on favorable terms. The 
plans, worked out in great detail, help the poor to keep their self-respect 
and to benefit by a variety of loans and other aids as long as they prove 
themselves worthy. 

“The Christians take this benevolent activity of the missionaries 
for granted, remarks Father Nuyts. Non-Christians, on the other hand, 
are duly impressed by such unexpected interest in their welfare with 


the result that they acquire a sympathy for the Church and often find 


their way to the Faith. Within the last few years a dozen villages in 
one district embraced Christianity due to contacts formed with the mis- 
sionaries in the course of their efforts to improve the condition of the 
peasants.” 


In Honan, the medical work has benefited thousands of people:— 
Far-Reaching Social Contribution of a Mission Medical Centre. 
“The Vicariate of Chengchow, entrusted to the Parma Mission 


_ Society, has in recent months greatly intensified its medical activity and 


in particular its treatment of eye diseases. One reason for this special 
development here is the fact that the Sino-Japanese war has practically 


: cut off the central provinces of China from those in the north and has 


thus isolated this section from the first-class ophthalmic medical centre 
built up at Shuntehfu, Hopeh, by the noted and very successful eye 


specialist, Father Wenceslas Szuniewicz, C.M. Unable to make their way 


there, as heretofore, growing numbers of the afflicted in the areas south 
of the dividing line have had recourse to the Mission Hospital here.. And 
the fact that many of them come from outside the Province of Honan 
testifies to the reputation the local staff has acquired. 


“Of all the. Provinces of China, Honan holds the unenviable distinc- 
tion of being first in the incidence of tracoma. The number of its blind 
people and of those of its inhabitants who are approaching blindness i 
enormous. Hence, it is little wonder that the ophthalmic centre here 
has suddenly loomed in importance as a social work of the first order in 
the view of the public, who have come to appreciate the ability and con- 
scientiousness of its personnel and the generosity there encountered in 
the way of gratuitous service for the poor and those in unfortunate 
circumstances, 


“Towards the middle of last year, juSt as soon as the first group of 


- nurses, consisting of Canossian Sisters and Chinese Sisters of St. Joseph, 


had finished their specialized training and were ready for work, a dis- 
pensary was opened in the heart of the city; and at the beginning of 
this year a small hospital with thirty beds was made available at 


‘Hsuchang. The local authorities have shown the utmost appreciation 


and good will with respect to these enterprises, which fill so urgent a 
need. The Vicar Apostolic hopes to open two further dispensaries in 
the course of the year, one at Hiangcheng and another at Lucho. Still 
later, when a second group of nurses now in training have finished their 
studies, it will be possible to think of establishing six more service centres, 
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“The Hsucnang hospital in the first two months of operation regis- 
tered 10,800 visits and 190 operations for tracoma. Data gathered showed 
that at least 80% of the population of this area are affected with tracoma, 
In the government institution for war orphans, which has at present 
some 1,600 inmates, the percentage was found to be even higher: 92%! 
The Mission there placed 2,000 free service tickets at the disposition 
of the local authorities. This friendly gesture met with wide-spread 
appreciation and served indirectly to further enhance the general high 
opinion of the pesinentty social and charitable character of the Mission’s 


activity. 

“The Chengchow centre registered during 1939 a total of 135,400 
visits, of which 98,500 were for eye affections. The average of those 
afflicted with tracoma was 86% and for this malady alone 1,265 surgical! 
operations were performed. In-patients numbered on an average 47 a 
day. The eight nurses in the ophthalmic section are experts in their 
line. All of them are qualified to undertake treatment even in less 
common cases of eye trouble and three of them are specialized in retinal 
examination. As a resuit of constantly increasing patronage a new 
pavilion will have to be added to the hospita] and at least a couple of 
dispensaries more are called for in near-by cities. The dispensary con- 
ducted in the heart of the city since the middle of last year has treated 
an average of 70 cases daily, although it can be kept open.only two hours 
each day because of the constant danger of air bombardment. This 
centre has gained favour also with patients of means owing to its fine 
premises and up-to-date equipment. 

“What has been accomplished in this short time augurs a very suc-. 
cessful future for this fine work, which promises to stem in ciao part 
one of the dirést affiictions in this area,” 


In Shanghai, new work for women has been started :— 


New Centre For Catholic Working Women in Shanghai. 
“On March 10 a new Jocist centre for young Catholic women workers 
was established in the Zikawei suburb. This is the fifth such institution 
established in Shanghai under the direction of the pr esent Vicar Apostolic, 
the Most Rev. August Hacuisée, S.J. : 
: “The principa! centre is on Avenue Dubail, where a meeting hall and 
a library are available. The largest Jocist unit, however, is that for 
young Catholic working women at Lohkatse, one of the crowded areas of 
a city. The establishment. there provides living quarters for 140 young 
adies. 

“Local labour beaditions involving long hours of toil, Sunday work 
and other unfavorable circumstances have been an obstacle to the com- 
plete realization of the Jocist programme. This has been adapted io 
local requirements as far as necessary. The various units have been 
well placed in widely separated sections of the city and this-has resulted 
in greater utility and effectiveness in reaching larger numbers of young 
women. A number of Congregations of Sisters cooperate in these 
activities. They have provided several subsidiary institutional units 
throughout the areas in question and have proved of great assistance in 
gaining and holding the interest of the young women.” 

Some statistics may be quoted to show the wide extent of work 
carried on:— | | 
Church in China Gaining Momentum 

“During the ten years ending June 30, 1939, the Catholic population 
of China incredsed 289%. Such heartening growth justifies the hope 0: 
a vast and ay antly "accelerating movement Of conversions, That 
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prospect is further borne out by a more than 50% increase of mission 
forces, which particularly in view of the world economic erisis, is hardly 
less than remarkable. This increase has occurred also among the native 
element: 48% for the Chinese clergy, 45% for! Chinese Brothers and 


46% for Chinese Sisters. The effect of the expansion of personnel is 


particularly noticeable in the medica] and educational] field. Dispensary 
treatments have gone up 83% in the course of the decade, while the 
enrollment of Middle, Upper Elementary and Lower Elementary Schools 
has advanced respectively 16,47 and 149%. 

“This information is gleaned from the 1940 Statistical Yearbook just 
published by the Jesuits in Shanghai, from which the following figures 
are taken: 


Brothers, Foreign ....... 585 
Geese .. 466 . 677 

Middle School Enrollment’ .......... 15,943 18,501 
Upper Elementary School Enrollment 20,760 30,523 
Lower Elementary Schcol Enrollment T6919 ©. 176,024” 


Catholic Relief Work During Second Year of Sine-Japanese War. 


“Tiluminating facts regarding the extent to whith; during the second 
year of the Sino-Japanese conflict, Catholic Missionary priests and nuns 
have looked after war victims in China may be gleaned from the perusal 
ofa report issued by the Sinological Bureau at Zikawei. The report is 
based on data received from the Apostolic Vicars and Prefects of the 
country. 

“During the first year of the war the total of refugees housed and 
fed throughout the country was 487,088. This calculation includes those 


'._ only who were the guests of the various missions for a period of several 


months. During the second year the number cared for was 433,819. 


“Certain Provinces which during the early period of the war were 
the chief theatres of fighting have subsequently supplied a smaller quota 
of refugees. During the second year ‘in Hopeh Province, for instance, 
the figure dropped from 55,000 to 9,000; in Shantung from 145,000 to 
18,000; in Shansi from 62,000 to 11,000; in Kiangsu from 95,000 to 
20,000; in Chekiang from 10,000 to 4,000 and in Fukien from 1,200 to 500. 


“In Central and Western China, on the other hand, there was an 
increase in the number of refugees during the second year of the war. 
In Honan Province they totalled 50,000, in Hupeh 275,000, in Kiangsi 
22,300 and in Hunan about 4,000. Detailed information from Szechwan, 
where at least 1,000 are known to have been cared for, is as yet lacking. 


“Medical cases receiving attention in dispensaries totalled 835, 000 in 
Shantung Province, an increase of 135,000 on the figure for the previous 
year, In Anhwei the total rose from 250,000 to 415,000; in Kiangsi from 
500,000 to 666,000; in Chekiang from 420,000 to 727, 000 and in Yunnan 
from 172,000 to 263,000. In Kiangsu, on the other hand, where during 
the first year of the war the number of cases treated was 2,000,000 on 
account of the fighting in and around Shanghai, during the second year 
it dropped to 1,250,000. Despite the fact that a number of temporary 
war dispensaries have been closed down, the total of cases treated 
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throughout the country during the dieond year of the war reached 
9,964,996, an increase on the previous year of about 175,000. 


“As a result of the war numbers of temporary hospitals have been 
opened in large cities, where war-wounded could receive immediate atten- 
tion. The situation has not been favourable, however, for the opening 
of permanent hospitals in the interior of the country. The number of 
Catholic hospitals functioning has thus decreased from 247 to 143. In 
Kiangsu there are now only 9, in Shansi 2, Szechwan 10. 


“A clearer idea of the extent of Catholic charity in this sphere may 
be gained from the statistics of patients treated in hospitals, rather than 
from the number of hospitals actually functioning. Before the outbreak 
of hostilities the total was 96,000. During the first year of the war it 
rose to 103,292 and in the second year to 106,782. 


“Statistics for all China, apart from Manchuria and a dozen or so 
Vicariates from which information has:not been received, give the total §— 
of refugees housed and fed during the two years of war as 920,907, & 
medical cases treated in diSpensaries as 19,912,573 and hospital cases 
that have received attention as 210,074.” J.S.B. | 


KIANGSI CHRISTIAN RURAL SERVICE UNION, LICHWAN, 
KIANGSI, BULLETIN I, MAY, 1940 


The Lichwan project is now in its sixth year of experiment. Since 
the war, the work has been very much handicapped, owing to its financial 
difficulties As a result, it was found éxtremely difficult to continue the 
project under the old. administration and many members of its former 
staff, including the general secretary, Mr. Howard Chang, tendered their 
resignations. But the Board of Directors, at its meeting on the sixteenth 
of last October in the home of Mr. Chang Fu-Liang in Kanhsien, unanim- 
ously voted, after many discussions and careful considerations, that the 
Lichwan project must-be continued by all means, and no effort should 
be spared to save the work, which has been the fruits of many years 
of hard labour of Christian leaders in this country. It was quite pro- 
vidential that the Rev. Kimber H. K. Den had just returned from a tour 
in America, and consented to accept the post of general secretary of the 
Union of which he has been a member on the Board since its organization, 


As a step towards promoting interdemonational cooperation, Bishop 
Huntington of the Diocese of Anking of Chung Hwa Sheng Kung Hwei, 
also consented to allocate Mr. Den on salary to the Lichwan project during 
this period of war. In addition, Mr. Den also hag been able to secure 
eight more workers from Sheng Kung Hwei allocated on salaries to help 
him in the Lichwan field work. The Field staff would be much more 
if others of our constituent bodies would to do 
the same | 


New features of the Lichwan project. 


The Lichwan project, under the of its former 
secretary, Mr. Howard Chang, has been maintaining a daily clinic with 
one nurse, Miss Liee, in charge. The medical staff of the clinic has been 
lately strengthened by the addition of a regular doctor, Dr. Oong who had 
many years cf experiences in a mission hospital in Foochow. With the 
addition of this doctor, a program has been worked out to do more 
extensive work in public health and the improvement of rura] community 
sanitation. Thus, it will also enable Miss Liee, the nurse, to devote 
more of her time to the work of home hygiene and the training of 
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_ mid-wives work which bes won the ten admiration and appreciation 


of the village people. 


With the consent of the provincia] educational commission, the Chung 
San School, or the Mass Education School, which was in the fourth Chu 
or district, about 25 miles away from the field office, has recently moved 
near to our village service centre so as to ‘facilitate the work of 
supervision. Mr. Lu Ching Yang, a native of Lichwan and a former 
teacher of St. Matthew’s School in Nanchang has been appointed as the 
principal of the school. Under his direction, a daily class has been started 


for fifty children besides a half day school for 20 illiterate women. 


During this spring season, when all the farmers are being kept very busy, 
it is not an easy job to ‘gather together the farmers to attend any of 


a - our instruction classes. Hence effort ig being made on the part of our 


teachers to reach them in their homes or teach them individually while 


working on the farms. 


A kindergarten has been reopened this spring under the direction 
of Miss K. Y. Den, a former kindergarten teacher in Anking. It helps 
to give us a point of contact with the village women’ who visit our school 
daily by escorting their children to the school, 


A home for war-orphans has been started this spring in connection 


; with our relief work. We are beginning with 50 children, most of whom 


are homeless and without parents. When funds are available, we hope 
to increase the number to 100. There is no regular source of support 


| or appropriation for this work. It is maintained entirely by voluntary 


contributions and personal gifts from many of Mr. Den’s friends both in 


‘China and abroad. 


The agricultural program of the project covers some extension work 
on the introduction of improved seeds of various vegetables and cotton 
supplied iby the Kiangsi agricultural college, which is now co-operating 


with the project in using its field as one of its extersion centres. 


Since last fall, a part of an ancestral hall has been secured and fixed 
up as a place of regular worship on Sundays for both the staff. members 
and this rural community. After-the regular worship on Sundays, we 


use that place also for our Sunday school every Sunday with average 
attendance of 80 children, which is considered quite a good beginning. 


The greatest handicap in this work, at present, is the shortage of ap- 
propriate teaching materials for the use of our classes. Miss Alice Gregg 
of N.C.C. in Shanghai recommended some good materials published by 


the Christian Literature Society, which she intended to send to us as 


personal gifts. Later it was found out that the Post Office in Shanghai 
refused to accept any parcel post of second class mail. Hence she sent 
to us by first class each time a sample copy of the “pictorial life of our 
Saviour” and also a gift of $20 to pay for the cost of printing the meatrials 
locally. Here in this rural community, it is very hard to get any printing 


done properly, not to mention the extremely high cost. So we are using 
her gift in supplying the Sunday school children with drawing books 


made of local paper. Miss Esther Chang, a former evangelist of 
St. Matthew’s Church in Nanchang has been appointed as the super- 
intendent in charge of this work. With the help of several other teachers, 
she is carrying on the work with increasing interest and gratifying 
results. We are sparing no effort in trying to build up this work on 
a solid ground, for it helps to lay the foundation of a Christian com- 
munity here in the future. 


As a means of deepening the spiritual] life of our staff members, a 


E short devotional service is being conducted every morning before the 
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beginning of the day’s task. It was found very helpful not only in the 
promotion of spiritual fellowship among our staff members and their 
families, but also in giving us a new vision of our daily task. | 

This is still a new and unexploited field, as far as the work of 
evangelization is concerned, because not’ much effort has been made 
before in direct evangelization of the people in this community. How- 
ever, village people here are no less yearning for spiritual help and 
comfort than the people elsewhere. .Hence, plans are now under way 
to start weekly Bible classes and Instruction meeting for all those who 
are interested in Christian teachings and doctrines. 

Upon the suggestion of Dr. Frank Price of Nanking Theological 
Seminary now in Chengtu, also a participating body of the Lichwan 
Project, we are planning to work in cooperation with the Seminary io 
make Lichwan a centre for rural church extension work in Kiangsi and 
also as a training field for Christian rural workers in this province, 


Government Grant to the Project. | 

To carry on the regular program of the project, as mentioned above, 
calls for, at least, a sum of $500 a month excluding the salaries of some 
of the allocated workers. Since the exhaustion of Madame Chiang’s 
special gift after a period of five years, the Lichwan project has no 
. regular sOurce of income or support. At the last meeting of the Board 
of Directors held in Kanhsien last October, it was decided to approach 
the original sponsors, the N.C.C., the Sheng Kung Hwei, the national 
Y.M.C.A. committee, the Methodist church and others for a monthly grant 
of $100 towards supporting the Lichwan project during this period of 
war. In response to our appeals, we have received from Bishop Hunting- 
ten a sum of $100 U.S. dollars as his contribution towards helping the 
Lichwan project. A recent letter from Dr. Frank Price in Chengtu stated 
also that a grant would be made to us by the rural church extension 
department of Nanking Theological Seminary from the beginning of its 
next fiscal year in July. ~ 

Last October, we received through the Rev. Wm. R. Johnson a sum 
of $500 as contribution from the Methodist church towards helping the 
-Lichwan project. A recent letter from Mr. Johnson dated March 18tn 
told us that we can continue to apply for the grant of $100 a month 
from the Committee of the Methodist church in Shanghai. 


In response to a joint appeal made recently by Mr. Chang Fu-liang, 
the chairman of the Board and Rev. Kimber H. K. Den, the Genera! 
Secretary, to the Kiangsi provincial government, a grant of $300 a month 
has been given for the support of the Lichwan project. 


Relief Work for Destitute Civilians. 

Besides trying to conserve, as much as soesible, the regular program 
of the Lichwan project, the Board has also planned with Mr. Den to open 
a refugee camp for 500 destitute civilians with programs for farming 
reclamation and simple industrial work, such as hemp sandal making, 
weaving, spinning, native paper-making etc. Lichwan, -being situated 
on the Kiangsi-Fukien border, is away from the present hostilities, and 
offers a fine environment for such productive relief work. All around 
this area, there is a considerable amount of abandoned land since the 
communists’ depredations. Hence in our camp here, we have a selected 
group of refugees who are old farmers in the war-stricken areas and are 
undertaking with great enthusiasm our program for land reclamation. 
The total budget for those two kinds of productive relief work, calls for 
a sum of $40,000 as initial and operating expenses. Applications have 
been made both to the International Red Cross Committee at Kweiyang 
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and the American Advisory Committee at Shanghai for the funds required 
to carry on such a project. Up to this date, we have only received, 
through Rev. Wm. R. Johnson a grant of $10,000 from the American 
Advisory Committee in Shanghai for a pericd,of six months towards 
helping the cost of focd, shelter, clothing and medica] care of our 
refugees. A grant of $1,000 has also been made lately by the Methodist 
committee in Shanghai towards helping the overhead expenses of the 
camp. Owing to the fact that the International Red Cross Committee at 
Kweiyang was no longer in a position to handle applications for funds 
for nonmedical programs, our application was later forwarded by that 
Committee to the West China coordinating committee of the A.A.A, for 
their favourable consideration. Hence it caused the long delay in carry- 
ing out our programs as described above. 


Items cf Special Interest. 
Our former treasurer, the Rev. Wm. R. Johnson has gone back to 


America on a short furlough. In his absence, Miss Margaret Seeck of 


Baldwin School for Girls, will be acting as our treasurer for the relief 
funds. Miss Seeck has also been elected by the Board recently as our 
treasurer in charge of the K.C.R.S.U. funds, so as to relieve the burden 


: of Mr. Chang Fu-Liang who has been acting as treasurer for Mr. Craighill 
- during the past year of his absence, 


A new road has just been completed between Chang-chen, the location 
of our field office, and Ilwung-chen where our refugee- -camp is located. 
It has a distance of ten li and can now be reached by bicycle in less than 
half an hour. 

After the service on Easter Sunday, the staff members and their 
families had an “Egg hunt.” Late in the afternoon of the same day, a 
dinner was given to all the village leaders of this community and all 
members of our staff in commemoration of the happy event. We had 
three tables of guests and every one present seemed to enjoy the fellowship 
of this gathering in their highest spirits. | 


Rey. Den’s Trip to Fukien. | 


Upon the invitation of the North Fukien Synod of the Church of 
Christ in China, the Genera] Secretary, the Rev. K. H. K. Den was away 
for two weeks, attending its Semi-annual Conference held in Tai-Ning 
on May 2-5. Mr. Den went by way of Kienning where he met pastor 
Liee and went together the next morning for the rest of: the trip. With 


the hope of saving some of their weary steps, they first started out from 
Kienning by a little boat which was intended for the transportation of 


military recruits and on which they had a little ride through the special 


permission of the Kienning Magistrate. Hardly had they gone more than 


ten miles, when the boat, by accident, struck on a rock under the waves of 
the sweeping current near the Tai-Ning valley which immediately wrecked 
the boat to pieces. Fortunately the water was not very deep and so no 
lives were lost except a little damage to the baggage. Then they stopped 
their journey and went to a nearby village called Mei-kue where they 
spent the night very peacefully with a sense of much gratitude and 
thanksgiving for the divine protection of their safety. The next morning, 


they started out the journey again by walk and arrived in Tai-Ning, their 


final destination, just in time for the noon-day meal, During the con- 
ference, Mr. Den gave two lectures, one on “The Rural church and its 
contribution to the rural community” and the other on “The new features 
Cf the Lichwan project and its future opportunities.” On the last day 
of the conference, May 5th, there was a Conference Service held in the 
church for all the delegates, at which Mr. Den preached a very stirring 
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and inspiring sermon on the text chosen from 1 Corinthians chapter 3: 
verse 9: “For we are labourers together with God.” On his way back 
from the conference, Mr. Den stopped over in Shaowu where he was 
the guest of the Rev. and Mrs. Charles L. Storrs for four days. During 
his stay in Shaowu, Mr. Den had an opportunity of speaking to the 
students of Fukien Christian University at their morning chapel on ‘“‘the 
challenge to Christian students during this period of natural crisis.” 
On the next afternoon a warm reception was given by his host and 
hostess at their home to which all the Kiangsi students in the college 
were invited. It gave Mr. Den also a good opportunity to meet some of 
his old Kiangsi students and friends with whom they never had an 
opportunity for a reunion before. Before the close of the meeting, 
Mr. Den also gave an interesting talk on the history of the Lichwan 
project and the new features of its present work. During his four days 
stay in Shaowu, Mr. Den had not only had the opportunity of seeing various 
places of historic interest in the city, but he had also been graciously 
taken around by his most thoughtful and hospitable host, the Rev. Charles 
Storrs, to see many places in the city, where the Shaowu Mission had 
some work before and which also helped to give him some background — 
for understanding some of the big enterprises undertaken by that Mission © 
in the years before the Communists’ depredations. Mr. Den returned 
. to Lichwan on May 12th after two weeks of absence. When he returned. 
he still looked very energetic with his usual] smiling face, in spite of the 
hard toils in country travelling. He said that “in this ‘trip to Fukien, 
I have everything to be thankful for and nothing to complain, in spite 
of the ship-wreck near the Tai-Ning valley, which I treasure asa part 


of my most experience.’ 


NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL EXPERIMENTAL 
CENTER OPENED 


Rural Church experiment at Hsing Lung Ch ang in 
Pi Shan Hsien, Szechwuan, May 38rd, 1940 


Two hundred and fifty persons were present at the formal opening 
of the Hsing Lung Chang Rural Church Experimenta] Center sponsored 
by the National Christian Council and the Methodist Church at the 
Hsing Lung market town in Pi Shan Hsien. Dr. W. Y. Chen, General 
secretary of the N.C.C. in his address to the gathering, which included 
the county Magistrate and all the important officials of the county and 
the community, stressed the fact that among the most pressing needs 
of our national life are those of new health, new livelihood and new 
Life. These can come only by a conscious program of self-betterment. 
supported by every member of the community. In the youth and children 
of the community are many latent possibilities and powers that may be — 
released for the service of such a program if wise leadership can be 
found. The purpose of the new Experimenta] Center is to assist the 
community to discover its needs and local leadership and to point the 
way to cooperative effort for self-improvement, The means by which - 
this work is to be commenced is through the nursing and midwifery 
clinics already opened, the organization of a women’s handicrafts shop, 
education leading to the organization of farmers’ cooperative societies, © 
and assistance to the educational and social activities of the community. 

The ceremonies were opened with a processional march led by the 
students of the local primary schoo] followed by the local officials, the 
Magistrate and the general public. Patriotic songs were sung by the 
students and motion songs acted by children after the 
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National Anthem had been sung. The Director of the new experimental 


center, Mr. T. H. Sua, introduced his colleagues and staff and invited 


the visitors to address the meeting. 


Magistrate Welcomes the New Rapti 


In his reply to the addresses of Dr, Chen and Mr, Sun, the Magis- 
trate, Mr. Wang Shih-ti, spoke warm words of welcome to the members 
of the staff of the. Experimental Center and said that he welcomed such 
projects as the nursing clinic and the other activities of the Center since 
they were the means by which the great national] ills of illiteracy, poverty, 
disease and lack of public spiritedness alone can. be remedied. He 
charged the citizens to give every assistance to the projects of the Center 


and to cooperate with the utmost of confidence in the friendly motives 
that have placed such a service corps in the community. 


Citizens Organize a Community Welfare Association 


After lunch, at which about forty guests were entertained to a 
simple lunch in line with the standards of the New Life Movement, a 
mass meeting of the citizens was held under the chairmanship of the 
Magistrate and a Community Welfare Association was organized. Over 


fifty citizens, both men and women, signed up as charter members of 


the Association and appointed convenors for committees on Health, 
Livelihood and Cultural Matters. <A report on the condition of the local 


--primary schoo] was made by the principal. Every third day a market 
is held on the scle street of the town and overflows into the courtyards 


of the temple where the school has five classrooms. At these times 
several hundred people are clustered round the rice dealers and sellers 
of hog-fodder who set up their stand inside the temple yard. The 
resulting noise and activity seriously disorganizes the morale of the 


school for the day. Moreover, four public latrines are located inside 


the temple in central spots and prove a menace to the health of the 
pupils as well as causing great distraction by the public traffic to and 
fro. To add to the din, priests in the temple beat gongs intermittently 
and sing their chants in high-pitched voices that successfully rival the 
efforts of the scholars in reciting their lessons. School equipment is 
seriously lacking and the teachers’ salaries insufficient to maintain self- 
respect and initiative for those in charge of the education of over two 


hundred of the children of the community. 


The Magistrate also held private interviews with several tenants 
of property adjacent to the premises of the Experimental Center and 
successfully solicited their assistance in making slight changes in the 
existing roads and gates and latrines to promote efficiency in the use 
of the premises, 
3 Gratifying Local Enthusiasm 


In view of the large amount of work and thought already invested 
in the new Experimental Center, the interest and enthusiasm displayed 
by the local people was very gratifying. The Church hall was packed 
with guests and people even stood outside crowding the windows during 
the opening ceremonies. In spite of the threat of rain, the officials that 
accompanied the Magistrate walked twenty li each way to be present. 
After the public mass meeting in the afternoon, the meetings continued 
informally long into the night as the local town leaders chattered with 


staff members over plans for local improvements and the organization 


of cooperative societies. Not least gratifying was the enthusiasm of 
the school boy who prepared a wall newspaper containing digests of 


local, national and international news and pasted it on a bulletin board 


on the street where the farmers who had come to market clustered round 
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it all the day. It is his intention to continue this service for each iaeeheet 
day. A great deal of interest was also shown in the clear graphs and 
charts that had been prepared by the nae showing ype work of the 
clinic during the month of April. 


The Work of the Experimental ‘Center mv Date 


The work was opened about the end of January of thig year with 
a nursing clinic under the supervision of Miss Chu a graduate nurse 
and midwife. Associated with her are Miss Yu and Miss Li two social 
service workers who assist in the clinic as well as carry out investiga- 
tions of patients’ difficulties. Voluntary service in the primary school, 
kindergarten classes, a junior Sunday schoo] and a young women’s guild 
are also among their activities. The distressing health conditions in the 
school and community are exercising a great deal of their attention. 
More than half the pupils have scalp disease and about 70% have eye 
trouble. Infanticide is not uncommon owing to dire poverty and ignor- 
ance. They were called to one maternity case only after many super- 
stitious rites such as killing and shedding the blood of a rooster had 
been practised in vain. With assistance from the National Trades Com- 
mission, Miss Yu is organizing a needlework class for the young women 
of the district with the hope of later organizing a pattern shop on a 
commercial basis. To provide accommodation for these activities a great 
.deal of removation has been necessary on the premises which are loaned 
and financed by the Methodist Mission. Workshops for women, a kinder- 
garten room and playground, a reading room and also a ‘town hall’ room, 
twd clinic rooms and accommodation for the staff have all been planned 
and are in process of construction or renovation. During the month of 
April over 500 patients were treated in the clinic as well as almost a. 
hundred vaccinations done. While the oy number of patients con- 
sisted of infants under five years, yet all age groups were represented. 
Out of 268 new cases treated, 83 had Hn rouble, 104 skin disease, 
42 internal trouble, 21 wounds, 7 cases of ear, nose and throat diseases 
and three obstetric cases. Other members of the staff include a Mr, Fan 
who is making research in the community sociology, Mr. J. C. Mathieson 
who is interested in the farmers cooperative societies and Mr. T. H. Sun, 
the Director of the Center. | 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF Y.M.C.A. GENERAL SECRETARIES 
IN CHINA 


This is a report on the conference held last December at Chungking, 
the war-time capital, at which some 26 General and Associate Secretaries 
were present, representing the National Committee and 18 local Asso- 
ciations in 13 provinces. This was the first national Y.M.C.A. gathering 
since the outbreak of the present hostilities. It was also the first 
national conference of the Y.M.C.A. ever held west of Nanking. 

The central theme of the conference was “The Y.M.C.A.’s Oppor- 
tunities and Contribution during the Period of National Reconstruction 
and Resistance.” Prominent national leaders gave addresses to the 
delegates at the evening meetings, and spoke with deep appreciation of 
the services of the Movement and their warm assurance that it has an 
even greater future ahead. On the closing morning, a message from 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was read by his personal representative, | 
endorsing the Y.M.C.A. Movement in China, and calling on it to serve 
the country by performing three con¢rete tasks, namely, enlarging the 
Y.M.C.A. service to soldiers, promoting the New Life Movement, and 
promoting the Anti-Narcotic Movement, : 


: 
4 


ot 
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The conference noted the new developments throughout the country 
since the war began, and saw in them the emergence of a new China 
which will be characterized by unity, freedom, and independence as a 
nation; equality and interchange of culture in the family of nations; 
a truly democratic government with full civil ‘liberties for the people, 


and with active and intelligent participation by the people; large-scale 
and systematic economic development of the country; and a decent live- 
jJihood including educational and recreational opportunities for ali. is 


such a new China that the Y.M.C.A. Movement is called on to help build: 
it is such a new China in which the Y.M.C.A. Movement will live and 


serve during the coming years. 


Six principles guiding the programme of the Y.M.C.A. Movement in 


war-time China were unanimously adopted. The first of these is to 
_ promote service projects that will meet the urgent néeds arising out of 
the present emergency. Among other things, these projects include: 


(1) the emergency service to soldiers which has been conducted by the 
Movement for two and a half years, with 40 units and 300 fulltime work- 
ers operating in 12 provinces at the present time; (2) student relief, 
which has been promoted by the Y.M.C.A. in co- -operation with other 
interested bodies ever since the outbreak of hostilities, to serve the needy 


students and help them through college with financial aid; (3) civilian 
relief, which aims to serve the refugees whose homes have been destroyed 
or who have been evacuated from the war area, during the period of their 
_ readjustment, this enormous humanitarian task being conducted co- 


operatively by a number of organizations. 
The second guiding principle is to train the people of China in the 
democratic way of life so as to lay a permanent foundation for a con- 


_stitutional government in China. Since a People’s Congress is to be 
called next autumn to vote on and adopt a national] constitution, the 


Y.M.C.A. will greatly enlarge its citizenship training programme during 
the next twelve months. Its own expert and conscious efforts give the 


Y.M.C.A. a unique opportunity to serve as a training centre for Youth 


in its outlook, approach, and troubles as citizens of a real democracy. 
The third guiding principle is to promote technical education more 


vigorously than ever before, so as to have men for the productive move- 


ment. <A long list of projects in vocaticnal education was drawn up by the 
conference. This will doubtless mark a new era in the educationa] work 
of the Y.M.C.A. in China. The fourth guiding principle is to develop 
character among the people and inspire them to honest and clean living. 
It has been the purpose to make all the activities of the Chinese Y.M.C.A. 
contribute towards this goal. 

The fifth guiding principle emphasizes the task of preaching the 
Gospel and spreading the spirit of Jesus. While this has been the central] 
objective of the Y.M.C.A. from the very start, the significance of this 
re-emphasis lies in the ever-increasing opportunities for evangelism to 


be found on every hand in China. The Youth and Religion Movement 


is gaining momentum ; its deputations are well received; and constant 
demands are arising from many quarters for similar efforts. 

The sixth guiding principle is to interchange culture between China 
and the western countries and to promote international understanding 
and goodwill, through the unique international outlook and connections 
of the Association Movement. 

To sum up: Emergency Service, Citizenship Training, Technical 
Education, Character. Building, Gospel Preaching, and International 


Goodwill are to constitute a six-fold programme of the Y.M.C.A, Movoe- 


ment in China. (World’s Youth, Quarterly Review of the World’s 
Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associations, Spring 1940.) 
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CHUNG HUA SHENG KUNG HUI CHINESE BISHOPS | 


Bishop Tsu is the eighth Chinese bishop of the Church in China. 
It is interesting to note the dates of consecration and their dioceses, 


1. Rt. Rev. T. S. Sing, DD. paanitant Bishop of Chekiang, 1918 


(retired) C.M.S. 
C.M.S. 


C.M.S. 
Honan, 1929. (Canadian) 


(Chinese) 


PIN A AW 


1940. C.M.S. 


BtlHev. T. K. Shen, D.D. ‘Diocesan Bishop of Shensi, 


Rt. Rev. I. O. Ding, D.D. Assistant Bishop of Fukien, 1927. 


Rt. Rev. H. 7. Ku, Assistant Bishop of E.-Szechuan, 1929, C. I. M. 
Rt. Rev. C. S. Song, Diocesan Bishop of W. Szechuan, 1929. 


Rt. Rev. P. Lindel Tsen, D.D. Diocesan Assistant Sinhos of 


1934. 


Rt. Rev. S. T. Mok, Assistant Bishop of Hongkong, 1935. C. M.S. 
Rt. Rev. Y. Y. Tsu, B.D., Ph.D. Assistant Bishop of Hongkong, 


(District of Shanghai Newsletter, May, -_ 


Evangelism in Chekiang:—To- 


in Sienku. A good number of the 


Christians came in from the coun- | 


try and a great spirit of harmony 


prevailed during the meetings. 


We thank GOD that there is a 


marked desire On the part of the. | 


Christians for more aggressive 
evangelism. During the meetings 
it was decided to hold two evange- 


listic campaigns each lasting eight 


days. One was to be held in the 


country and the other was to be | 


devoted to intensive evangelism in 
the city and nearby places. 


Several men were chosen to make — 


up the evangelistic bands and all 


the expenses were met by the | - 
This is something | 
new for the Sienku church as up © 
to the present there has been in-. 


loca] churches. 


d‘fference to the spiritua] needs 
of others. (China’s 
March, 1940). | 


The Shanghai Agency of the 


Religious Tract Society: — We 
wish to call your attention to the 
new arrangement made with our 
Agency in Shanghai, 


Millions, 


Work and Workers 
| 


ward the end of August the half- » 
yearly church meetings were held | 


|. need for haste. 

+ aim, and still is, 

he dispatched within 24 hours of 

} receipt of your order. 
Tracts, March 1940). 


‘Ween. 


the Kwang 


Hsueh Publishing House. A new 
agreement has been drawn up 
taking effect the first of April. 
From that date the Kwang Hsueh | 
Publishing House in Shanghai 


- will be the R.T.S. Sole Agency for 


Kiangsu, Chekiang, and Anhwei. 
Will all friends residing in these 
provinces kindly send all orders 


to them. Orders from outside of 


that area whether private or 
Bookstores must be sent direct to 
Hankow. The mail service be- 
tween Shanghai and Hankow is 
nearly normal, having improved 
tremendously during the last six 
months, From the Depot, we can 
send parcels to all parts of China 


where second class mail is sent. 


There is an airmail service bet- 
Shanghai and Hankow, 
which will enable orders to be 
sent to us quickly, when there is 
It has been our 
that literature. 


(Books and 


Gocd News frem Hainan Lepro- 
sarium:—“The work here is con- 
tinuing nicely. There are now 151 | 


3 
¥ 
¢ 
| 
q 


Ist 


18 


1940] 


lepers in the colony and we are 
doing more intensive medical work 
with them than before. I fee] that 
we are getting good results now 
with increase in diet and with the 
addition of cod liver oil and malt 
extract to the diet. ‘The lepers 
are planting many sweet potatoes 
and other vegetables, and they 
are also planting many banana 
trees, some of which are now 
bearing fruit. We are also plant- 
ing other trees which can later 
be cut down and used for wood. 
Mr. Steiner goes out regularly 


and conducts the preaching ser-. 
vices. A couple of weeks ago he 
held communion service, and at — 


that time 11 people were baptized. 
A few weeks ago we had new suits 
of clothes made for the lepers— 
they had not had new clothes for 
two years—and the women of the 


hospital here and Church mem- 


bers in Hoihow and Kiungchow 
did all the sewing of these clothes. 
We hope to be able to get some 


q blankets for some of the lepers 


as the cold weather comes on.”’ 


| (The Leper Quarterly March, 


1940). 


Tsinan Institute:—In spite of 


anti-British agitations in many 
parts of North China, the Institute 
has been able to keep going 
throughout the year. Remember- 
ing that very few country people 
come into the city in these days 
of unrest, it is encouraging to note 
that 164,000 


Professor E, L. Phillips there 
have been many developments 
within the Museum. Thanks to 
the co-operation and personal help 
of the staff of the University, 
frequent lectures have been given 
on Public Health, Seed Improve- 
ment, Fertilizers and the problem 
of Rural Society. A film strip 
projector has been very popular. 
The attendance in the chapel 
during the year has totalled over 
70,000, and that interest in Christ- 
lanity has deepened is shown by 


the many honest-questioners and 


visitors passed 
through the turnstile of the 
Museum. Under the leadership of. 
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by the consequent additions to the 
Church. (Christian Universities 
of China Bulletin, April, 1940). 
Leper Churches:—In the Leper 
Quarterly Vol., XIII, No. 2, page 


.64, -we mentioned that to our 


knowledge the first leper church 
to be organized in China had re- 
cently been organized in Shanghai, 
We are very glad to report now, 
that in Kiulungkiang, Yunnan, a 
leper church was organized near- 
ly two years ago and that it has 
been carrying on independent of 
foreign funds under the capable 
leadership of Pastor Kru Sow. 
The Church called Pastor Kru Sow 
from its own group as their most 
spiritual, educated leader and or- 
dained him. Although we have no 
definite information as such, we 
expect that the Church has its 
own ruling elders or church of- 
ficers. This Church in the Ban 
Ann Colony, Kiulungkiang, South 
Yunnan, carries on under its 
direction all the educational work 


|. of the colony, supports its own 


pastor, is helping to establish a 


ehurch in another leper group, 


and it has even sent funds to the 
lepers of Chiengmai, Siam, the 


Chinese Red Cross, war-orphans 


and School for the Blind in Can- 
ton. This igs a remarkable record 
for a leper church less than two 
years old with only leper mem- 
bers cf very small means. (The 


Leper Quarterly, March 1940). 


C.I.M. Hospital treats lepers:— 


Two hundred and seventeen lepers 


have been treated at the China 
Inland Mission Hospita] at Kaolan 
during the past fifteen years. 
This Hospital is the only centre 
in Tsinghai and Kansu at which 
lepers receive care and treatment. 
For the most part of this period 


no other medical work of western 


standard was practised in these 
provinces. These lepers have 
mostly come from the Yellow 
River valley, and from the upper 
sources of the Yangtse, north and 
east of the Tasurkai mountains. 
(The Leper Quarterly, March, 
1940), 
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A New Journal under prepara- 
ticn\in the Shanghai Leprosarium: 
—A journal of lepers, by lepers 


and principally for lepers wil! 
National 
Leprosarium of Shanghai to be 
known as “The Morning Light 
The paper will be 
published in Chinese wholly under 
the management and editorship of 
So far as we know, 
this is the first publication of its 


soon appear in_ the 


Quarterly.” 


the patients. 


kind among the leper institutions 
in China, 
March 1940), 


Evangelistic Work:—‘‘The | 


problem is not where to go, but 
where to go first, in evangelistic 
work. In the little town of New- 


market the church had been built 


up by a woman named Mrs. Tong, 


a poor beggar woman suffering 
from dropsy, who had been saved, ° 
healed of her dropsy, filled with 
the Spirit, and given the gift of 


healing—all in a few days time. 


She has some remarkable answers. 
to prayer and the blind, the dumb, 
the demon-possessed are some of. 


the various people I saw who 
testified to being healed. In al! 
she has led sixty families to the 
Lord in that little place, The 
people are very poor, but they 
have built their own chapel and 
serve a free meal to all who come 
from distant villages.’ (The 
Sunday School Times, April 6, 
1940). 


Moore Memorial Church, Shang- 


hai:—A sustained interest in the 


needs of the poor of the com- 
munity has been maintained 


throughout the year. Some groups | 
have been responsible for special 


vrojects, as the Young Women’s 


Service Group which sent 
milk to the under-nourished babies | 
in the refugee camps and the:| 


Secial Service Class, a Sunday 
School Class composed of young 


business men has supported an in- 


fant in the Nursery, two blind 
children in the School] for Chinese 
Blind and provided free tea under 


sanitary conditions for the people — 
on the street during the summer. 


(The Leper Quarterly, | 


many opportunities into 
without making it sound like a 


[August 


Everybody connected with the 
church, from the youngest Nursery 
School students to the adults, has 
been given several opportunities 
throughout the year to make con- 
tributions to relief work and in 
each the response has exceeded 
cur expectations. 

Since the last Conference re- §— 
port, a total of $18,300.91 has been §& 
spent for relief. This includes § 
monetary contributions which the 
church has made to institutions 
and individuals in Shanghai and 
vicinity and West China as well as 
the money which has been con- 
verted into food, clothing, bedding 
and hospital supplies and distri- 


buted to the unfortunate. (The 


China Christian Advocate, April, 
1940). 

The ‘Thrill of Refugeeing: 
What.a thrill it has been, refugec- 
ing in West China! Wholly 


aside from the joy of meeting §& 


friends, new and old, I have 
found an opportunity — to serve 
others which has brought joy and 
abiding satisfaction. Living in a 
little house next to a dormitory 
full of some eighty girls on the 
One side and a dormitory of some 
three hundred boys on the other 
side, companioning with a fine 
group of teachers, eating, dress- 
ing, and living so much lke my 
Chinese associates that they some- 
times forget that I am the only 
foreigner there, rejoicing in all 
of the opportunities that are mine 
to “speak a good word for Jesus 
Christ,’”’—could any missionary 
wish more than this? 


It is difficult to translate our 
_words 


dry-as-dust school curriculum. 


Besides teaching classes in the — 


school, each Sunday evening we 
invite the girls to the guestroom 
where they may read, write let- 
ters, play games, share their prob- 
lems, and at the end of the 
evening, join in prayer. There is — 
a girls’ prayer group meeting on §— 


Sunday mornings, and one for the 
boys on Sunday noons, groups 


| 
| 
| 


guestroom door. 


1940} 


whose popularity 


morning before nine o’clock, gix- 
teen young people had. come to 
the guestroom, most of them ask- 
ing to buy Bibles, some seeking 
to. join the church. The choirs, 
one with nearly fifty members, 
help to meet the hunger for 
music. At Christmas time these 
choirs learned Mozart’s “Gloria,” 
and Handel’s “Hallejujah Chorus,” 
and for days afterward one could 
hear the students singing snatches 
of these Christian favorites—a 
change from the war songs so 


popular in China today. Certainly — 
music 


is one of the strongest 
forces binding youth to the church 
today. And then there are books! 
During the winter vacation we 


loaned over forty books to the 


students, books by Weatherhead, 
E. Stanley Jones, Brengle, Thomas 
A. Kempis. To see a middle school 
student interested in reading the 


meditations of a mediaeval saint 


is something that quickens the 
heart. 


Many a knock comes at the 
Perhaps it is to 


read, Or to have a committee 


‘meeting, or to share some per- 
sonal problem which cannot be 


solved but which becomes easier 
with the sharing. Many come to 
ask about those things which 
matter most, and to pray. (The 
China Christian Advocate, April, 
1940), 


Agricultural Research and Ex- 


perimentation in Chengtu: The 


Nanking College of Agriculture 
and Forestry with 247 students 
is providing very practical assis- 
tance in the reconstruction work 
of Szechwan. Over twenty or- 
ranizations in China and abroad 
co-operate with it in thirty-three 
forms of research study, and a 
substantial grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation makes this pos- 
sible. Among the varied activities 
of the College is the cultivation 
of seventeen Chinese acres for 
vegetable and fruit experimenta- 


| 


Universities 
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 Yefleet. the 
. serious way in which young peo- 
ple are facing China’s crisis. One 


tion; directing the organization 
and practice of 120 credit co- 


operatives, in which over 5,700 
farmers are members; moreover, 
they have invented a model 


- storage capable of storing 200,000 


oranges at a cost of construction 
within the means of the Farmers’ 
Co-operatives Societies. The Agro- 
nomy Experimental Station has 
land in the war areas and na- 
turally has met with difficulties. 
Nevertheless, during 1939 50,000 


- Chinese acres were planted with 


selected wheat, cotton and millet 
seed. 


The Government at last sees 
the necessity of securing trained 
teachers of Agriculture for 
secondary schools. A _ grant of 
$15,000 has been made to the 
College in order thirty 
secondary school graduates may ~ 
have a four years’ course in the 
Agricultural College. (Christian 
of China Bulletin, 
April, 1940). 

A ‘University Christian Fellow- 
ship’:—Our contacts with Univer- 
sity students continue to give us 
cause for encouragement. Last 
Sunday five of them were bap- 
tized, four of them being mem- 
bers of our English Bible Class. 
Pastor Li from Kunming baptized 
them and I was asked to take the 
Communion service following. 
The University Christian Fellow- 


ship have asked me to address 


their Sunday morning’ service 
regularly. once a month. The 
Committee feel the lack of speak- 
ers who give a Biblical or devo- 
tional message. This is a won- 
derful opportunity, especially as 
the attendance continues good— 


between 150 and 200 every Sun- 


day. The attendance at the Bible 
Class has dropped somewhat re: 


cently cwing to Sunday afternoon 


sports, but some dozen or more 
continue to come and are, of 
course, the really keen and inter- 
ested ones. It is a joy to study 
the Word with them and to en- 
courage those who are the LORD’S 


(as I believe most of these fifteen 
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or so are) in their Christian life 
and wiuress. (China’s Millions, 
April 1940). | | 


Chinese and Lisu and Atsi— _ 


‘all one in Christ’:—These three 


Bible Schools for the Lisu have | : 
| lions, April, 1940). 


proved to be a blessing to those 
who attended, especially those of 


the first two Bible Schools. The - 


second school was by far the most 
largely attended school which we 


have had the privilege of holding. | 


The attendance ran as high as 
one hundred and ten, besides 
those who attended without re- 
gistering their names. During 
that school, for a few days, class- 


es were held in three different | 


languages (for as many tribes)— .| 
Each 


Chinese, Lisu and Atsi! 
day’s schedule, except Saturday 
afternoon, was made up of six 
hours. On Sunday the usual 
three services were held. Atten- 
dance at the Communion Service 
mounted to nearly three hundred. 


We are now planning next year’s . 


Bible Schools, the first to open, 
D.V., February Ist, for the Lisu 
followed by several for the Atsi- 
Kachin, We would ask for your 
continued prayer for these events, 
especially because there is always 
so much travelling 
(China’s Millions, April, 1940). 
From Small Beginnings:—The 
ovtlook was dark, and conditions 
disturbed which resulted in the 
opening of a new out-station, for 
one Christian young man with his 
wife who Opened a business in the 
country.’ Keeping Sunday, he 


wished to help others and opened | 


his shop for services. This was 
helpful to many enquirers, who 
found the long journey to the 
city of ten miles each way was 
very hard, so that soon the con- 
gregation at the new out-station 
numbered over twenty. 


taught Christian has undertaken 
to preach each week along with 
the young man. From this small 
centre a voluntary preaching band 
has gone out into the villages, 


years.” 


boys and half girls. 
involved. 


Then a_ 
few families joined them after. 
removing all idolatry, and a well- | 


| China: 
were able to learn a number of 
things and amongst them I be- 
came convinced. that any real or 


[August 


| From our contact with the. 
| military four baptisms have re- 


sulted. Two are officers, the third 
Director of the Hospitals, and his 
wife is the fourth. Their devotion 
is an -inspiration. (China’s Mil- 


In Every Village:—“We have 
one more year before our second 
furlough. By that time we are 
expecting to have preached the 
gospel at least once in every vil- 
lage in all this vast field. This 
covers about eighty by forty-five 
miies, and includes three coun- 


_ ties, with about two million souls. 


Mr. Strother has been systema- 
tically working at this for several 
(The Commission, May, 
1940). 

A Thrill Every Day:—“You will 
be deeply interested to know of 
the work here in our Bible Train- 
ing School. I have been doing 


~my best to put into action the 


ideas about training preachers 


which I have learned during these 
past twenty years, and some pro- 
gress 


is being -made. We _ en- 
rolled fifty-five students last year 


‘and have already fifty-two for this 


About half of them are 
We keep 
them only two years. So we 
graduate our first class in June, 
1940. We are trying to find and 
develop material’ for workers. 


vear. 


| Most of our students come from 

non-Christian schools and _ non- 
_ Christian homes, This means that 
Wwe must create a spiritual en- 


vironment for them. We _ give 
them intensive Bible training 


during these two years and pre- 


pare them in personal work. I 
wish you could see us work. It 


is the greatest joy to me to work © 
with them. I 


have been 
pleased with my work so much 


since I came to China. It is just . 
a thrill every day.” (The Com- 
mission, May 1940). 

Helping Children, Central 


From this experiment we 
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hand work 
tailoring, embroidery, the making 


trades. 


1940] 


permanent solution to this prob- 
lem of Child Welfare must be 


| based on some sort of construc- 


tive plan for teaching self respect, 
by providing for those who are 
old enough to begin a means of 


 . self support. So now my greatest’ 


hope igs that we may get some- 


thing under way, which, while 
giving immediate relief will at 


the same time prepare the older 
girls and boys to earn their own 
living in the shortest possible 
time. But this is no_ simple 
matter. 


have the use of the Knowles Bible 
Training School buildings for the 
whole relief project and_ the 
primary school. building 
itself beautifully to the work with 
the children, At present the work 
begins with a worship service at 
ene o'clock in the afternoon. At 
one thirty the older people go to 


the. work rooms and the children 


to their classes. The older ones 
are being taught various kinds of 
including’ knitting, 


of toys and shoes. There -are 
Bible classes, hygiene and singing 


for the women while the chil- . 


dren have in addition to these, 


reading, writing, arithmetic, com- 


mon knowledge and the day ends 
with a hot meal for all. Mean- 
time we are collecting machinery, 
thread and other equipment neces- 
sary for the teaching of useful 
This too igs more or less 
an experiment. from which we 
hope to evolve something more 


constructive for the development 


of youth into self supporting, self 
respecting progressive citizenship, 
(China Christian Advocate, May, 
1940). 

School Work in Chennan, Yun- 
nan:—(The Rev. Mark H. T. Li 
writes of the Diocesan Union 
Middle School in its exile in the 


_ province of Yunnan and _ shows 
clearly its worth to the Church 


and to the community in witch it 
is located.) 


However the project is 
under way with a part time schoo] | 
for children under fifteen. We 


lends” 


- from all over China. 


to the school. 
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Before our coming here the 
local gentry, the magistrate, the 


. government schoo] teachers and 


students were hostile to Chri- 
tianity. Since our coming, the 


| magistrate has sent his daughter 


and niece to our school, has in- 
vited us, both Chinese ‘and for- 
eign, to his home, and invites our 
children to dine at his house. 
The government schools are very 


friendly now and would welcome 


our help with some of our Chris- 
tian teachers. Through Christian 
Education we have won friends io 
Christianity. The loca] people 
have begun to realize that Chris- 
tians are not the poor and illi- 
terate class they had supposed; 
they are seeing that principals, 
deans, teachers, students can be 


preachers. Some of our girls and 
boys are helping in the local 
church and preaching to the peo- 
ple. 


The Union School has done ser- 
vice to the government in this 
time of war. The Burma-Yunnan 
Railway engineers and workers 
have sent their children to us. 
Thus directly we have met their 
need and indirectly the govern- 
ment’s. We have rendered a ser- 
vice to refugee students from 
Canton, Hongkong, Indo-China and 
Burma. These students fit into 
our school better than they would 
into Yunnan Government Schools 
because we have a mixed group 
We have 
the sons and daughters of generals 
at the front; and several of these 
have been baptized since coming 
There is only one 
other Mission Middle Schoo] in 
this province. We feel we are 
preparing the way for the future 
Diocese under the new Bishop 
Y. Y. Tsu and we hope that after 
our return to our own home the 
different units in the Union Schoo] 
will support a Mission Church at 
Chennan to commemorate the days 
of our exile in this place. 


Going back to our vear of exile 
in the province of Kwangsi; our 
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education began there. The stu- } theirs.) (District of Hankow, The | 
dents helped with the work of the Newsletter, March-April, 1940.) 
Anglican Church; they came to | Nanking Seminary Review:— 
know directly what rural life | perhaps the most interesting item 
means. “Go into the country” is | jin the June number of the Nan- 
a slogan of students and in vil- king Seminary Review, is the 
lages they learned what it meant. | translation of Morrison’s sum- 
They saw the life of farmers,— | mary of the series of articles 
simple, full of hardship and | - which has been in the Christian 
suffering, but worked out in a | Century, on the general subject 
patient willing spirit and this will “How My Mind has Changed in 
always remain a living lesson to. the Last Ten Years.” Other 
our students. This could hardly translations include a part of the 
have been learned on the St. Edinburgh report on the Church 
Hilda’s and Boone Compounds, of Christ as Sacrament and Minis- 
We have gained much experi- try; a chapter from Brunner’s 
ence; we were used to a life of book, “Our Faith’! and an essay 
comfort and enjoyment in our from Henry Drummond. 7 
Wuchang surroundings, Now we  Amorg the original articles is 


have shared the life of St. John one by C. M. T’ong, dean of the 
the Baptist. We have learned the Central Theological Seminary, on 


spirit of cooperation and union; “The Meaning of Christ’s Ascen- 
its requirements and the prices to sion.” The editor, Mr. Hsieh 
pay for it. We have learned the Shou-ling, contributes a thought- 
spirit of give and take in Chris- | ful article on “Translation—One 
tian living and we have taken Aspect .of Christian Literature 
much in blessings and kindnesses Work,” in which. various sugges- 
and help from. other people. tions for improvement are made. | 
(Speaking of taking,—the Burma- | The editors are working steadily 
Yunnan Railway people have con- to make the Nanking Seminary 
tributed about $1000 to help build Review less of a “house organ” 
a much needed primary schoo] for | and more of a magazine of genera] 
the children of our staff and theological discussion. 


Notes on Contributors | 
Dr. Lewis S. C. Smythe is a member of the United Christian Missionary 
Society attached to the staff of Nanking University and is now in 
Chengtu. For many years he has actively promoted the work of 
cooperatives. | 
Mr. T. H. Sun is a secretary of the Nationa] Christian Council located 
in Szechwan. For many years he has promoted rural work and 


was responsible for starting the paper called “The Christian 


Farmer.’ 
Rev. E. Bruce Copland came to China in 1922. He has always been 


connected with the United Church of Canada Mission, spending most 


of his time in North Honan, but he was loaned for about two years 
to the English Presbyterian Mission in South Formosa. He is now 
in his mission in West China because of the anti-British agitation. 

Professor Y. C. Tu is Professor of physics at the Univerity of Shanghai. 
He has taken part in the Youth and Religion Movement as a member 
of one team. 

Rev. H. A. Wittenbach is a member of the Church Missionary Society 
who has been engaged for several years in church work in Tsui Hang, 
Kwangtung. | | 

Rey. 8. R. Anderson has been a pastor for a long time at Moore Memoria! 
Church, Shanghai, and is a member of the Methodist Missionary 
poctety (U.S.A.), | 
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Szechwan 


Preaching to market crowd. 


whe 


Vaccinating at health clinic conducted by church in Szechwan. 
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